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The Scholar-Friends: Francis James Child 
and James Russell Lowell 


The double signing of the following pages calls for explanation. ‘The 
Scholar-Friends in an earlier form was prepared by me with the intention 
of making Francis James Child, through his letters to James Russell Lowell, 
better known not so much to specialists in English scholarship as to the 
literate ‘general reader.’ Lowell’s qualities as a letter-writer were already so 
familiar through the abundant publication of bis correspondence that rela- 
tively few of bis letters to Child seemed essential to my immediate purpose. 

When this paper, in its shorter form, was submitted to Mr G. W. Cottrell, 
editor of the Harvarp Lisrary BULLETIN, for publication in that journal, a 
question of editing arose. Should the paper be extended, as he suggested, 
by introducing more of Lowell’s letters than I bad included? There were 
good reasons for pursuing this course, especially on the ground that it would 
link the friendship of the two men more closely with their scholarship. 
From the considerable task of enlargement and rearrangement I should my- 
self have shrunk; but, if a younger band and eye stood ready to undertake 
it, why indeed should it not be done? With industry and skill Mr Cottrell 
has performed this task. He bas not edited the first person singular out of 
the opening pages setting forth my initial part in the enterprise. Else- 
where he has blended his words happily with my own. He and I are equally 
willing to accept the consequences of this collaboration. 


M. A. DeW. H. 


OWN through the ages letters have been the great pre- 
servative of personality. The man who writes them can- 
not help revealing himself. Nor does it stop there. The 
tone and spirit of his letters vary with the natures of the 
friends to whom he is writing, and, though of course less obviously, 
the personality of each friend is suggested if not actually revealed. 
The pages that follow speak, with this reciprocal illumination, for 
the friendship of two Harvard scholars, Francis James Child and James 
Russell Lowell. Lowell’s eminent place among English letter-writers 
has long been established, through the printing of large numbers of his 
letters to his friends and to his daughter. Not so with Child. Only 
one small collection of Child’s letters, A Scholar’s Letters to a Young 
Lad, issued in 1920 in a limited edition, has shown the quality of his 
correspondence. 


135 
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The ten opening pages of that little book, edited by me, were 
devoted to a biographical sketch, ‘Francis James Child.’ It would be 
superfluous to repeat in this place the main facts of his life and work — 
facts that may now be gathered in greater detail with the aid of the 
bibliography following the article on Child in the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. From my own first reading of the ‘Scholar’s Letters,’ 
they seemed to me, as they still seem, to possess a peculiar charm. 
Among the published Letters of Gamaliel Bradford is one which he 
wrote to me immediately on reading the Letters to a Young Lady. 
‘I am rather an epicure in letters,’ he said, ‘having made a business as 
well as a pleasure of them for a great many years, and I do not know 
of any American letters that are superior to these, if any equal.’* A 
few years later, having been given access to other letters of Child’s, 
including a number to Lowell, he wrote to Mrs Gilbert Campbell Scog- 
gin, Child’s daughter, in a similar vein of appreciation, saying, ‘It does 
seem to me that a book with the title “Letters of James Russell 
Lowell and Francis James Child” ought to attract notice, and, notice 
once attracted, no one could fail to read with interest and delight.’ 

In this I could not help feeling an implied challenge to do something 
about it. Many circumstances have deferred my taking it up until 
this late day. In the meanwhile, considerable numbers of Child let- 
ters to Lowell and of Lowell to Child had been placed in the Harvard 
College Library by Mrs Scoggin. Not quite untouched,’ this corre- 
spondence now seems — in view of the enlarged conception of the pres- 
ent undertaking — deserving of publication substantially in its entirety, 
for its testimonial to a warm and rich friendship between two highly 
gifted men and for its vivid conveying of personality. Child’s letters, 
covering, in the very nature of things, a far wider range of interest 
than those addressed to a “Young Lady,’ yet couched in similarly sen- 
sitive, humorous, affectionate terms, clearly explain his place among 
his contemporaries as a uniquely beloved man and scholar, while greatly 
reinforcing his claim to high epistolary rank. Those of Lowell, though 

* The recipient of these letters wished at the time of their publication to be name- 


less, and her wish was observed. She may now be identified as the late Miss Emily 
Tuckerman of Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 


*Four of the Lowell letters to Child (14 April 1878, 30 December 1879, 2 Febru- 
ary 1883, December? 1883) were printed— with important omissions, be it said 
— by Norton in his Letters of James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1893; revised edition 
1904), and Bradford quoted a few characteristic sentences from Child’s letters to 
Lowell in his ‘portrait’ of Child in As God Made Them (Boston, 1929). 
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obviously of less significance in view of the extent of his correspond- 
ence already published, nevertheless have seemed worthy of inclusion 
here, not only as foils for and explanations of the Child letters, but 
because of their own intrinsic merit. However brief (and they are 
usually briefer than Child’s) they yet invariably contain some flash 
of their writer’s wit or charm. 

Not the least striking feature of this correspondence is its revelation 
of the dynamic course of a friendship, from its first formal overtures 
to its final intimate close. Salutations range from “Dear Sir’ and ‘My 
dear Lowell (if you will allow me to call you so)’ to ‘Carissimo Ciarli,’ * 
‘Dearest Jamie,’ ‘Deliciae Meae,’ and ‘Carissimum Caput.’ Subscrip- 
tions run similarly from ‘Yours faithfully’ to ‘Ever your most affec- 
tionate.’ And all this rich development is seen against a background of 
life’s stages from ascendant young manhood through the strains and 
heart searchings of the middle years to the hard-won serenity of old 
age. Particularly memorable is the quality of the late evening light 
that plays over the last letters. 

Another facet is that of the ‘scholar-friends.’ Child’s pre-eminence 
in scholarship has been the theme of numerous panegyrics, centering 
about his monumental achievement in the English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads. Here we see him in the midst of his unceasing hunt for 
ballads or in the stern pursuit of verbal parallels, yet delighting no less 
in the humors of scholarship, ever ready for a pun, a quip, a quota- 
tion. Lowell the scholar has been overshadowed by Lowell the poet, 
the essayist, the diplomat, and rightly so; yet in these letters he exhibits 
again and again a familiarity and concern with the minutiae of research 
that certainly are not ordinarily associated with his career. Each ap- 
preciated to the full the special virtues of the other, and each was ever 
ready to further without hint of rivalry the aims of the other. One 
thinks of Lowell’s praise of Child’s lectures at Johns Hopkins, of 
Child’s constructive criticism of Lowell’s essay on Chaucer, of Lowell, 
again, ballad-hunting in Child’s behalf. 

Implicit in these letters, too, is the love of reading and of books. In 
fact the entire correspondence might be said to have reading as one 
of its cornerstones — reading and collecting. Concern for the Harvard 
Library is a recurrent theme, and both Child and Lowell were among 


*‘Ciarli’ being the transcription of an Italian beggar’s attempt to pronounce 
‘Child.’ 
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the great benefactors of the Library. Lowell’s contribution has already 
been signalized, at least in part, in the pages of the Lisrary BuLietin.* 
As for Child, a minute adopted by the Library Council 1 November 
1897, a year after his death, bears such eloquent witness that it is 
quoted here in full: 


This minute was read and adopted at the meeting of the Library Council of 
Harvard University, November 1, 1897: — 

Professor Francis James Child became a member of the old Library Commit- 
tee (the predecessor of the Council) at the time of its organization in 1859. In 
1865 he was chosen Secretary of the Committee, and on April 6, 1867, when the 
newly established Council of the Library had its first meeting, he was elected 
Secretary, an office which he held until his death in September, 1896. Until 
recent years the regular duties of the Council included many matters of detail, 
and meetings were held more frequently than at the present time. Yet Professor 
Child was constant in his attendance, since the records show that he was absent 
from only four meetings during the thirty-two years from 1864 to 1896. 

This assiduity was not, however, the greatest of his services to the Library. 
Besides his general interest in all the duties of the Council, the value of his work 
as a selector of books cannot be over-estimated. His own studies covered a 
wide range, and at the time of his death he was a director of expenditures for 
books on the English language and literature, Folk-lore, Italian and Romance 
languages, Mediaeval literature, Portuguese and Spanish, Scandinavian litera- 
ture, and Slavic languages and literature. 

Moreover it is due to his researches and recommendations that the Library 
possesses a collection of Ballad literature, including manuscripts, which is un- 
rivalled anywhere in the world. The Folk-lore collection, too, is wonderfully 
complete for all periods, and if not unequalled, is certainly one of the best in 
existence, even Slavic Folk-lore being represented. The collection of Mediaeval 
literature of all nations forms an excellent working library, hardly to be sur- 
passed at any University except in such large collections as the Bodleian. 

For all these the University is mainly indebted to Professor Child’s loyal and 
indefatigable exertions. The frequenters of the Library will long miss him in 
his accustomed place before the little table at the East end of the old Stack, and 
the members of the Council deeply mourn the loss of one who was wise, far- 
seeing, and unselfish in his consideration of every department of learning with 


which the Library is concerned. A true copy at dis Catand 


[signed] Morris H. Morgan 
Secretary of the Council ® 

“Francis M. Rogers, “The Libraries for Romance Languages and Literatures,’ 
Harvarp Lisprary Buietin, [IV (1950), 271-276. 

* Printed from a copy sent Mrs Child (and included among the Child papers pre- 
sented by Mrs Scoggin), with the signature of Morris Hicky Morgan, then Assistant 
Professor of Latin, later Professor of Classical Philology, and himself a major bene- 
factor of the Library through his great collection of Persius. 
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The correspondence is accordingly given in its entirety, except for 
a very few purely formal and quite unimportant pieces. Lowell letters 
to Child already printed in part by Norton are published here in full, 
from the originals. The only other published letter of Lowell to Child, 
actually the first in the series, is also included, for the sake of complete- 
ness, but in this case it is merely reprinted from the previously pub- 
lished version, since the original is no longer available. All letters are 
printed without omission (although a few doubtful passages remain, 
where Child’s infamous hand has resisted the most earnest attempts at 
decipherment), and orthography, punctuation, and arrangement all 
reflect the originals. 

An attempt has been made also to arrange the letters in chronolog- 
ical order, and to provide a modicum of framework (elaborate stage- 
setting and annotation would obviously contradict the spirit of the 
correspondence). The frequently inadequate dating —a sure sign 
that a writer of letters has no thought of their consideration in rela- 
tion to the course of his own life —can often be supplemented by 
internal evidence, and occasionally an undated letter can thus be 
absolutely fixed, but even after a considerable amount of detective 
work a fair proportion of the letters remain very tentatively placed 
and may in some cases be several years out of proper order. 


Lowell, born in 1819, was six years older than Child, and eight 
years his senior as a graduate of Harvard. At the time of the first 
known letter, Lowell had lately dazzled his contemporaries with that 
annus mirabilis which saw the appearance of Poems: Second Series, A 
Fable for Critics, The Biglow Papers (first series), The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, and some forty contributions to periodicals. His interests as 
writer and editor gave him, in spite of his close association with Cam- 
bridge, a concern with Boston and outlying partes infidelium that did 
not characterize the academic circle, and no doubt his relations with 
Child were no less official or semi-official than the form and tone of 
this letter would imply. Child, since his graduation in 1846, had been 
tutor and instructor at Harvard, in such diverse subjects as mathe- 
matics, rhetoric, and political economy. He presumably left for his 
two years of study in Europe shortly after receiving this letter. The 
‘compliment’ here alluded to and declined by Lowell was an invita- 
tion to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa poem at Harvard in 1850; the actual 
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poet of the occasion was Bayard Taylor, who became Lowell’s guest 
at Elmwood for the time. 


Plate I reproduces a drawing of Child in German student costume, 
executed in G6ttingen in 1850 or 1851, and presented by Child to 
Joseph T. Atkinson, of Baltimore, who in turn gave it to Harvard, 
where it is now to be found in the University Archives. Beneath the 
drawing runs an inscription in Child’s hand: 


Ein starkes Bier, ein beizender Toback, 
Und eine Magd im Putz, das ist von mein[?] Geschmack. 
F, J. C. seinem J. T. A. 


The opening letter in the correspondence of the scholar-friends 
reads as follows: 


Elmwood, 1 Oct, 1849. 


Dear Sir, — with many thanks for the compliment implied in your selection, 
I must beg leave to decline performing the service which you request of me. 

But, now that I have you by the button, allow me to make a suggestion 
in behalf of my guild. Should not the “Literary Committee” take it into 
consideration that the attentive capacities of an audience are limited? Either 
so tether the orators that they shall neither graze upon nor trample that 
share of the common paddock which belongs of right to Pegasus, or (as 
turn and turn about is fair play) let orator and poet have the first place in 
alternate years. Do the orators believe that the ears of their audience are so 
long that a certain amount of wooden talk is needful by way of handle, as it 
were, in order to make the point of their discourse reach down to the 
tympanum? Certain it is that, if the hearers had their way, the poet would 
literally find, on most occasions, a clear stage and no favor. For there is a 
certain point of time (say quarter past 2 o’clock) at which they become 
instinctively satisfied that their dinner is cooked and cooling, and after 
that one might as well recite verses to the men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders, and whose ears consequently are in their bellies, or to 
the akephali, who must have no ears at all. This crisis may come a trifle 
earlier with country members, and later with those from the city, but a 
series of observations has convinced me that quarter past two is a fair 
average. 

Year after next, let the poet come first, and let the selection be honestly 
made with a special eye to avenging the wrongs of our “oppresséd race.” 
Choose some author of “Washington, an Epic,” with an eighteen inch bore, 
some McHenry wont to graduate his verses by the longaeval scale of the 
Antediluvians, let him be dined amply beforehand by subscription of poets 
who have come in to the nutshells and melonrinds of former anniversaries, 
and then let him turn ad libitum the crank of his pitiless and unweariable 
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barrelwagon. Would he not seem to tower up into a grim figure of 
Nemesis? 


Wich this for your private consideration, should you be on the Commit- 
tee next year, 


I remain, 
Very sincerely yours 
J. R. Lowett ° 


The first known letters from Child to Lowell are to be dated from 
January 1855, yet there must have been a considerable prior inter- 
change, for during 1854 Lowell’s editions of Keats, Dryden, and 
Wordsworth had appeared in the British Poets series, published by 
Little, Brown, the general editorship of which Child had undertaken in 
1852. None the less, these letters suggest the opening passages of a 
warmer acquaintance. They obviously relate to the course of Lowell 
Institute lectures, on English poets, which Lowell began 9 January 
1855 and which had so signal a success. In these years, it may be 
noted, men still remembered Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, 8 Jan- 
uary 1813. Did not Lowell similarly, and as late as 8 January 1867, 
date a letter to Edmund Quincy ‘Die Sanct. Andr. Aurel.’? ‘ Subse- 
quent references to the volume of Skelton indicate its use in the editing 
of that poet for the Little, Brown series; the British Poets edition duly 
appeared in 1856, based on the edition of Dyce with revisions and addi- 
tions by Child. 

‘Dr Howe’ is Estes Howe, husband of Lois White Howe, the sister 
of Lowell’s first wife, Maria White Lowell, who had died in 1853. 
Mabel Lowell, the only surviving child of the marriage, stayed with 
the Howes, at their home on ‘Professors’ Row,’ Cambridge, while 
Lowell was abroad 1855-56 (see below). Frances Dunlap, whom 
Lowell married in September 1857, acted as governess for Mabel dur- 
ing this period. ‘Fanny’ Lowell figures largely in the later correspond- 
ence with Child. There were no children by the second marriage. 

Plate II (from a photograph in the Harvard Archives) shows Child 
the Young Professor. On his return from Europe in 1851 he had been 
made Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, a chair which he 
held until 1876. Routine duties of this chair, such as the supervision of 


*Reprinted from New Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. M. A. DeWolfe 


Howe (New York, 1932), pp. 33-34, with the kind permission of the publishers, 
Harper & Brothers. 


* New Letters of James Russell Lowell, p. 119. 
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large quantities of student themes, though performed by Child with 
unfailing devotion and good nature, greatly delayed the accomplish- 
ment of his major work. 


Monday 8 Jan [1855] 
My dear Lowell (if you will allow me to call you so) 


I do not write, as you may suppose, to celebrate the glorious memory of 
the battle of New Orleans, but first to wish you speed in the emprise which 
begins tomorrow, and principally to ask for two tickets to the evening lec- 
tures in case any should be still left in your hands. In this application I do 
not expect any success, knowing well that the Bostoniennes are ready to 
tear you in pieces as small as Orpheus. But an intelligent young woman 
wrote to me to obtain at least one if I could, and I could not do less than 
try. I shall recommend her to the afternoon course. I have heard the best 
things of your prolusion at Shady Hill and hope to indulge my own ears 
with the sound of your voice. 

I am preparing a hecatomb for tomorrow evening 


Yours faithfully 
F. J. Child 
J. R. Lowell Esq 
[Cambridge, 19 or 26 January 1855] 
My dear Lowell, 


I have left Master Skelton for you at Dr Howe’s, and would have 
brought it to Elmwood had time and the state of the tides between me & 
you allowed. I am off tomorrow for New York, and must depend on the 
Advertiser for my lectures. But I hope to et back in time to witness the 
Grand Principal Act of the last, and to celebrate your triumph at Shady 
Hill or elsewhere. Take my parting blessing & believe me always 


Yours faithfully 
F J Child 
Friday 


As early as 31 January 1855 Longfellow recorded in his journal 
that Lowell was to succeed him in the Smith Professorship of the 
French and Spanish Languages and Literatures.° Child, not aware that 
the matter was already settled, wrote from New York to urge Lowell 
to accept. Among the terms was the provision that Lowell should 
have a year abroad to fit himself more fully for his new duties. Before 


*Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1891), Il, 
281. 
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he sailed, in June 1855, and following the conclusion of the Lowell 
lectures, he made an unrewarding but hardly unrewarded lecture tour 
in the West. His edition of Donne’s Poetical Works appeared in the 
British Poets series in this year. 


New York, 7 Feb” [1855] 
My dear Lowell, 


I heard last evening from Norton of the overtures made you by the Cor- 
poration (a matter I had been wishing to speak with you about, having 
had some words with Dr Walker on the subject) and that you were in- 
clined to listen to terms. I had not supposed they would take any steps to 
fill the place immediately, or I should have endeavored to prepossess you 
in favor of it. We are all interested in your accepting the nomination, for 
a thousand reasons, and among them are the credit of the College in the 
land, your own happiness, and our personal pleasure at having you asso- 
ciated with us. Were it not a goodly sight to see you with the graybeards 
around the council board, meting out justice to rowdy Sophomores and 
in the course of an inquisition into the cause of broken windows referring 
with pious enthusiasm to your good old days under President Saturn when 
such immoralities[?] were unknown? The pleasure of attending Faculty 
meetings is alone worth more than the price of admission, I assure you. 
Then think of what is implied in your Lectureship. Lying on the sofa 
and reading Don Quixote, Reineke Fuchs, Dante & the Nibelungen, 
Troubadours, & Contes Joyaux. No teaching of grammars, no reading La 
Fontaine & Iriarte with all the blockheads in a class — but the privilege of 
free speech on the great themes of modern literature. By coming in with 
us too you secure two vacations a year, which you have not had I suppose 
since you left college, and if you don’t get much money, you at any rate 
acquire the right of feeling that you belong to one of the disinterested & 
liberal classes of society to whom money is no object, and another “inalien- 
able” one of grumbling once a year at the stinginess of the Americans to 
their greatest men. There are many other advantages which might be 
enumerated of all the various kinds that have been mentioned. I am sorry 
that you do not feel in the highest spirits at the thought of abandoning a 
Bedouin for a steady life. Take our word for it, that you will find the yoke 
a light one and when you find what deep rut furrows you can turn up 
you will enjoy ploughing in harness 

I am actually in the fruition of some of these pleasures which I hold out 
to you— having nothing to do these few weeks but read Dante, Don 
Quixote & Faust in most agreeable company. Your lectures are read with 
great delight by my friends here when they can get hold of them. You 
ought to give them in New York after you have concluded your other 
engagements. —I am in a hurry this morning and have been somewhat 
distracted while writing these lines But I hope that I have said enough to 
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convince you of the sincere pleasure with which I should embrace you as a 
colleague and of my strong conviction not only that you would distinguish 
yourself in your office but enjoy this new kind of activity. 
Quod felix faustumque sit! 
Yours most faithfully 
F. J. Child 
J. R. Lowell Esq 


[Cambridge, March, 1855] 
My dear Lowell, 


I expected to see you last night at the play and indeed in your new 
character you ought especially to have been present. The Nortons are 
the only people who have seen you since you were obliged to hide your- 
self from popular applause in some country village. I hope however to 
get one glimpse of you before you leave America, if not before you begin 
your western triumph. 

My immediate object (no doubt you foresaw I was coming to some- 
thing) is to ask you to leave Skelton somewhere for me. The copy from 
which we are printing is defective to the extent of a whole signature. I am 
going over the notes to see if I can better them, but it is a bootless labor. 
What are the British Poets to do without you, do you think? 


Ever faithfully yours 
F. J Child 
James Russell Lowell Esq. 
Elmwood, 12 March 1855. 
5 o'clock A.M. 
My dear Child, 


I should have answered your kind letter from New York long ago — 
but that I heard just after receiving it that you had gone from there & 
assumed a nomadic address. Since your coming back I have called upon 
you (or your door) twice & failed — that is, I found the door. 

You see my unheard of date. I start for Buffalo this morning at 7 —I 
faithfully corrected the last copy for Donne yesterday. Skelton I left for 
you at Mrs Dr Howe’s — not being able to find you. Many thanks for 
him. I would sooner endorse Dyce’s notes than ‘take them up’ as you 
speak of doing. There are too many of em & he has sometimes if I remem- 
ber rightly gone back to an old reading which means nothing but that the 
scribe could not spell. But they are learned. 

A man writing at five o’clock in the morning cannot be expected to 
know anything except that he ought to be in bed & I will only add that I 
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shall hope to see you as soon as I get back from the West & to thank you 
for your kind letter. 

About the Professorship, I am doubtful if I was wise to accept. 


Very truly yours 


J. R. Lowell. 
Prof. Child. 


The next three letters remain unanchored. The first two volumes of 
Gruntvig’s great work, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, which in many 
respects was the inspiration of Child’s magnum opus, appeared in parts 
1852-56; publication of the third volume was completed in 1862, and 
of the fourth in 1883. The Gruntvig-Child correspondence ® clearly 
indicates the share Gruntvig had in the molding of The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads while it reveals a charming personal relation 
between the two foremost scholars of the general field. 

Child’s ‘lovely pupils at Shady Hill’ are presumably Jane and Grace 
Norton, sisters of Charles Eliot, and intimate friends and correspond- 
ents of both Child and Lowell. In a letter to Grace written from 
Stockbridge 12 February 1860 Child compliments her on the German 
exercise she had just sent him.” At Stockbridge, as in New York, 
during these midwinter vacation trips, Child visited the Robert Sedg- 
wick family, whose daughter Elizabeth he married (at Stockbridge) 
on 20 August 1860. 

Portraits of Jane and Grace Norton are reproduced in Plate III, that 
of the former from a miniature by Staigg in the possession of Mrs 
William Norton Bullard, that of the latter from a crayon sketch by 


Rowse now in the Worcester Art Museum. Both are reproduced with 
the kind permission of the owners. 


[ca. 1857? ] 


Prepare the minds of your family and friends for a separation until 
Saturday, dear Lowell. For he that arrives — as you will and I shall — at 
4%, and goes at 8 the next morning, may “exclaim” with the Roman 
emperor hunc perdidi diem. Now a diem we may perhaps afford to lose — 
but $4.00— 40 dims are not to be thrown away. You must therefore 
either come in the evening boat, starting (from Fall River or Old Colony 

* Published by S. B. Hustvedt in Ballad Books and Ballad Men (Cambridge, Mass., 
1930), Appendix A. 

** Among the Norton papers in the Harvard Library. 
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Station) at 5 & arriving at 9 — or else you must starting at 1114 tomorrow 
stay till Sat” — 
Dixi. 
F.C. Before breakfast. 


Monday. [January? 1860? ] 
Dear Lowell, ’ — 

I send the Scandinavian catalogue you said you wanted & lists of books 
which I consider desirable. — nearly all volkslieder & volksmarchen. The 
only thing dear I have put into the lists is the Wiener Jahrbicher — indis- 
pensable to you & to me. Still J would rather have the ballad books first. 
Those which are in German Swedish & Danish I have marked with a cross 
as deserving preference. I have not filled out the lists properly for want of 
time to go to the Library. Eliot says the lists are to be completed by March 
1. If I can have a day or two at the beginning of the term I will look up 
all the particulars of price & date. As for place they can all be found at 
Leipsic. 

I wish I could leave you Svend Grundtvig for your leisure moments. I 
will try to get through with the two first vols in the course of the vacation. 
The collection of Nyerup which is in the Library may answer your 
general[?] purposes equally well, or perhaps you will prefer Arwidsson’s 
Swedish ballads — they being well edited, and Nyerup’s Danish not par- 
ticularly so, (according to Grundtvig) I mean now sooner or later to make 
a clean sweep of the whole field, of Northern ballads at least. 

Give my lovely pupils at Shady Hill a little help in German while I am 
gone. I hope to bring back good news and a light heart. 

With kindest regards to your wife ever your faithful & affectionate 


F. Ciarli 
Am hard pressed for time or I should come bodily. 


Elmwood, 24th May. [186-7] 
Carissimo mio Ciarli! 

ho fatto il dovere da te imposto. Whether I have made the certificates 
ample enough? If not I will enlarge & intensify to order. 

A fig for gardens! Potatoes are the real thing, & mine are six inches tall 
with no help from the sun. They laugh at Phibbus’ car, having fire enough 
in their own bellies to serve their turn. Flowers are very well — but I am 
cutting my own asparagus. They may please an unregenerate nose — but 
I have lettuces as crisp & melting in the mouth as the first veneer of ice left 
pendent by a shrinking brook. Already I have cucumbers that more than 
match the orangetrees of Sorrento with fruit & flowers at once. My toma- 
toeses & eggplantses already flatten themselves against the glasses of the 
hotbeds, eager for larger fields. Still, I wish you all manner of success, & 
fancying you among your unreplenished beds, in which the seeds are 
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hibernating, think of great Diocletian. I have seen pansies blooming just 
below the snow of Etna, & you may yet see a blossom or two on the south- 
ern edge of this estranged spring — if there should turn out to be one. 


Meanwhile, I am lovingly yours 
JRL 


Among the Child papers presented to Harvard there is the follow- 
ing little poem in Lowell’s hand. It is tempting to associate it with a 
gift of a copy of Master Tyl Owlglass, translated by K. R. H. Mac- 
kenzie and illustrated by ‘Alfred Crowquill’ (London: Triibner & Co., 
1860; Boston, Ticknor & Fields, 1860). The London edition, inter- 
estingly enough, is advertised on the wrapper of the first part of The 
Biglow Papers, Second Series, published by Triibner in 1862. But 
there were of course other translations of Ty! of likely date, including 
that of Charles de Coster into French (Paris 1868), which has served 
as the basis for many of the popular editions of more recent times. 


[186-? ] 
Ciarli mio, 
Ti guardi Iddio! 
Ecco il libro moderno-vecchio 
Chiamato lo strige-specchio; 
Per darne una sentenza di botto, 
Potrei dirlo ben tradotto; 
Ritienilo quanto vuoi, 
Sempre contandomi fra i tuoi. 


The next letter may be tentatively assigned to 1862, when parts of 
the second series of The Biglow Papers were appearing in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Child’s lowness of spirits may well reflect the state of the 
country, deep in civil war by that year, and the soliciting of subscrip- 
tions may derive from the same source. It was the spring of 1862, it 
will be remembered, that saw the famous collaboration of Child and 
Lowell in /] Pesceballo, the burlesque operetta staged to raise money 
for war relief." Also presumably to be assigned to 1862 is Lowell’s 
anonymous contribution of ‘A Compromise’ to Child’s War-Songs 
for Freemen, first published in that year.” 


“See M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘ “Il Pesceballo”: The Fishball Operetta of Francis 
James Child,’ New England Quarterly, XXIII (1950), 187-199. 

* These verses, to the tune of ‘Duncan Gray,’ have apparently not previously 
been identified as Lowell’s — they are not to be found for example in Uncollected 
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Finally, the memorable description of Child left by Henry James 
harks back specifically to 1862. It is so apposite that its quotation here 
cannot be resisted. James had just come up to Harvard from Newport 
to enter the Law School, and was boarding with his brother William 
at Mrs Upham’s, where Child was also temporarily a patron: 


The image most vividly restored is doubtless that of Professor F. J. Child, head 
of the “English Department” at Harvard and master of that great modern sci- 
ence of folk-lore to his accomplishment in which his vast and slowly-published 
collection of the Ballad literature of our language is a recognised monument; 
delightful man, rounded character, passionate patriot, admirable talker, above 
all thorough humanist and humorist. He was the genial autocrat of that break- 
fast-table not only, but of our symposia otherwise timed, and as he comes back 
to me with the fresh and quite circular countenance of the time before the 
personal cares and complications of life had gravely thickened for him, his 
aspect all finely circular, with its close rings of the fairest hair, its golden rims 
of the largest glasses, its finished rotundity of figure and attitude, I see that there 
was the American spirit — since I was “after” it — of a quality deeply inbred, 
beautifully adjusted to all extensions of knowledge and taste and, as seemed to 
me, quite sublimely quickened by everything that was at the time so tremen- 
dously in question. That vision of him was never afterwards to yield to other 
lights — though these, even had occasion for them been more frequent with me, 
couldn’t much have interfered with it; so that what I still most retain of him is 
the very flush and mobility, the living expansion and contraction, the bright 
comedy and almost lunar eclipse, of his cherubic face according as things ap- 
peared to be going for the country. I was always just across from him, as my 
brother, beside whom I took my place, had been, and I remember well how 
vivid a clock-face it became to me; I found still, as in my younger time, matter 
enough everywhere for gaping, but greatest of all, I think, while that tense sea- 
son lasted, was my wonder for the signs and portents, the quips and cranks, the 
wreathéd smiles, or otherwise the candid obscurations, of our prime talker’s 
presented visage. I set, as it were, the small tick of my own poor watch by it — 
which private register would thump or intermit in agreement with these indica- 
tions. I recover it that, thanks to the perpetual play of his sympathy and irony, 
confidence and scorn, as well as to that of my own less certainly directed sensi- 
bility, he struck me on the bad days, which were then so many, as fairly august, 
cherubism and all, for sincerity of association with every light and shade, every 
ebb and flow, of our Cause.!* 


Poems of James Russell Lowell, ed. Thelma M. Smith (Philadelphia, 1950). How- 
ever, a draft of the last stanza in Lowell’s autograph and with autograph corrections, 
found among the Child papers presented by Mrs Scoggin, would seem to leave no 
doubt as to the authorship. 

* Notes of a Son and Brother (New York, 1914), pp. 320-322, reprinted here 
with the kind permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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In the present letter, Child’s homely use of ‘lalocs’ for ‘lilacs’ is as 
welcome as the survival of his versified response to Lowell would 
have been. 


[ 1862? ] 
My dear Friend, 


I owe you for three things, yea four — two poems and two lalocs. If 
the trees only could come up to the poetry, wouldn’t I raise the price of 
this estate! I wish I could have heard the Biglow from your own mouth, 
more to have laughed out loud — which I rarely have spirits for — than 
for anything else. It will bear reading any number of times. I enclose a 
wretched attempt to answer you in your own style. I am sure you will 
stop writing if this fellow follows you up: so I hope he may be choked by 
and for his first attempt. 

The trees have taken kindly to the soil and don’t show any sign of 
homesickness. I shall always feel as if you were near if they live. 

The women of the Freedmen’s Society gave me the names of certain 
persons whom I was to ask for subscriptions We have got about 640 
dollars from the “College Chapel” — including all the people that dont go 
anywhere to church. I have assailed everybody but you, and now have 
neither conscience to ask you nor to let you go. You must consider in 
your giving that you may be called upon regularly for several years to 
come. 

Always your affectionate 
F J Child. 


Prof Lowell. 


No letter from either Lowell or Child alludes to that peak of 
Lowell’s poetical endeavor, the Commemoration Ode, delivered at the 
special memorial exercises held by Harvard for its war dead 21 July 
1865. But a record left by Lowell many years later is so aptly illustra- 
tive of the relation between the scholar-friends that it may well find 
a place here: 


The ode itself was an improvisation. Two days before the Commemoration I 
had told my friend Child that it was impossible — that I was dull as a door-mat. 
But the next day something gave me a jog and the whole thing came out of me 
with a rush. I sat up all night writing it out clear, and took it on the morning 
of the day to Child. “I have something, but don’t yet know what it is, or 
whether it will do. Look at it and tell me.” He went a little way apart with it 
under an elm tree in the College yard. He read a passage here and there, brought 
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it back to me, and said, “Do? I should think so! Don’t you be scared.” And 
I wasn’t, but virtue enough had gone out of me to make me weak for a fort- 
night after.** 


A photograph of Lowell, taken 1865 or 1866 at Elmwood by W. J. 
Stillman, is shown in Plate IV. It is reproduced from a print which 
once belonged to Oliver Wendell Holmes and is now in the Harvard 
Archives. 

The next two letters, both from Lowell, are inserted in special, 
large-paper copies, dated 1867, of The Biglow Papers, Second Series 
and The Biglow Papers (first series) respectively (both volumes pre- 
sented to the Child Memorial Library at Harvard by Mr Gilbert 
Campbell Scoggin). The former volume is inscribed “To F. J. Child, 
with the author’s love, 25t May, 1867.’, and has on the verso of the 
title-page, also in Lowell’s hand, “Twelve copies printed on large paper 
J. R. L. Number 2.’; the latter volume has merely “To F J. C. with the 
love of J.R. L. 1867.’ 

The history of these large-paper Biglows has remained obscure. 
Chamberlain and Livingston in their bibliography of Lowell take no 
note of a large-paper first series, and attribute all three copies known 
to them to the second series (Longfellow and Norton copies at 
Harvard, Aldrich copy in the library of Thomas Bailey Aldrich).” 
Actually, only two copies of each series have at present been traced, 
all at Harvard: Aldrich and Child copies of the first series and Child 
and Longfellow copies of the second series; there is no record that a 
Norton copy of either series was ever at Harvard. The Child copies of 
the two volumes are illustrated in Plate V. 

The ‘copy of Sir Launfal’ for Mrs Child would have been of the 
edition illustrated by S. Eytinge, Jr, dated 1867 but ready as early as 
November 1866. 

In the second letter, Lowell alludes to Child’s epoch-making ‘Ob- 
servations on the Language of Chaucer,’ communicated to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 3 June 1862 and printed in Volume 


“ Lowell to Richard Watson Gilder, 16 January 1886, in Letters of James Russell 
Lowell, ed. C. E. Norton (Boston, 1904), Ill, 149. This and following quotations 
from the Letters are printed with the kind permission of the publishers, Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 

* J. C. Chamberlain (assisted by L. S. Livingston), A Bibliography of the First 
Editions in Book Form of the Writings of James Russell Lowell (New York, 1914), 
P- 77- 
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VIII (1863), new series, of the Memoirs of the Academy (a few pre- 
prints being available for private distribution in September 1862). 
This paper of Child’s has been regarded as the foundation of modern 


Chaucerian scholarship. 
Elmwood, 5" Dec" 1866. 
Caro mio Ciarli, 

I at last return your “Fabliaux.” I fear I should hardly have reached 
this pitch of virtue, had I not succeeded in buying a nice copy which I 
found in Penington’s Catalogue at $12 — full boned in old calf. Not dear? 

I wish to subscribe for three tickets to the parlor concerts. 

I do not know whether I told you that the reason you have had no copy of 


Biglow is that I am printing twelve copies on large paper of which you are 
down for one. 


I enclose a copy of Sir Launfal for your wife. The cuts are horrible — 
but the print good. : 
always affectionately yours 


J. R.L. 
Elmwood: Monday [9 December? 1866] 
Carissimo mio Ciarli, 
I enclose a check for three tickets to the concerts. I hope to hear the 
next one. 


The large-paper B. P.s are printing again & you will have one soon. 
I am glad to see those John Bulls waking up at last to your scholarship. 
I hope they will pirate your Chaucer “Remarks” & put them in a handier 
shape. . 
affectionately yours always 
J.R.L. 


‘The compact gold & violet brick of a book’ in the letter by 
Child which follows is clearly the large-paper Biglow, Second Series, 
which Lowell inscribed to Child 27 May 1867. The description and 
time lapse fit perfectly, and further identification is afforded by 
Child’s reference to ‘Dosipeers,’ the twelve paladins (Douzepers) of 
Charlemagne, corresponding to the twelve presumed recipients of the 
minute ‘edition.’ Finally, both Howells and Charles Godfrey Leland 
received the honorary degree of A.M. at the Harvard Commencement 
on 17 July 1867. In Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s biography of Leland 
there is not only a letter from Lowell about the prospect of this award 
but an allusion to Child’s invitation, which Leland could not accept, to 
come to his house at Commencement time.”® 


“Elizabeth R. Pennell, Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biograpby (Boston, 1905), 
I, 296. 
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The first volume of Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript was likewise 
issued in 1867. Child had been chiefly responsible for the final grant- 
ing by the owners of permission to print (following at least two in- 
effectual efforts), and the published work was dedicated to him by 
the editors, J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, in the following terms: 
‘Dedicated to Professor Francis James Child, of Harvard University, 
Massachusetts, U.S. at whose instigation, and to relieve English anti- 
quarians from whose reproaches (too well deserved,) this work was 
first undertaken.’ 


Sunday, 22 [i.e., 23] June. [1867] 
My dear Friend, 


The compact gold & violet brick of a book has been reproaching me all 
but a month for not sending thanks for it. I have been trusting to gay 
deceiving hopes of coming to Elmwood and talking over the book. But 
Lizzie had to take to her bed, the very day after it came, I think, and 
there she has remained, and | not far off.— You know very well how 
much I delight in the book & in having any book of yours straight from 
you: to be one of the Dosipeers who get between them the whole edition 
gratifies I know not what of the wicked Adam in my heart. I fear it will 
be a long while, more than one life-time, before I have anything of any 
sort to send back 

Our representations in behalf of Howells & Leland are to be successful, 
judging from an inquiry of the President about middle names. Of course 
the secret is to be profoundly kept. I should ask Leland to come on & stay 
with me at Commencement time were Lizzie to be out of her bed. He will 
enjoy a compliment from Harvard very much and though I fancy he has 
to dig for a living could spare a few days. It will be pleasant to let the 
Philadelphians, whom he calls awfully slow, see that we know a man as far 
off as that. 

I have got the first vol. of the Percy MS. Poor stuff most of it and in the 
main not new — but it’s all genuine, bad or good, and answers my purpose. 
There is an appendix of “Loose Songs”, of which the editors have made a 
very ostentatious concealment, which if it ever comes in your way I advise 
you to put up the chimney (where it will be in its element) or into the 
fire — where the authors no doubt are!! They are just as dirty as they 
can be, and I am glad that I am not particularly responsible for their 
coming out. 

I hope to see you soon and to see Mrs. Lowell well. I feel much interest 
in your cabbages. You need to look[?] to them to keep yourself practical 
enough for life — but what should I be if I cultivated that sort of thing? 


Your loving 


F. J.C. 
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[Attached is a clipping of a newspaper account of the robbery of a clergy- 
man; to this Child has appended the word ‘Wilbur?’, no doubt alluding to 
the Reverend Homer Wilbur, ‘editor’ of The Biglow Papers.] 


There follows a letter assigned tentatively to 1867 on the basis of 
the watermark. The scholar-friends at work. 


Elmwood, Thursday [1867? ] 
Carissimo Ciarli! 
I knew I should find it: eccolo qua! Knight’s Tale “pitous & pitously”: 


“Molt hautement i fist venir 
L’Ampereriz [et] |’ Ampereres: 
Li pitez Rois, li pitex peres 
D’ax henorer fu molt engranz, 
Possessions lor dona granz.” 
Barbazan & Méon i. 330. 


You will readily see by the context that pitex must mean pious here. The 
King had come to honor the arrival of some corsainz at Soissons & the ax 
& lor refer to them not to gent menue just above. 

Man of Law’s Tale: such rhymes as “wound hid” were common (& not 
comic). Dante has a few. In the same poem — Barb. & Méon i. 274) 


“La Seinte Virge Leocade: 
En soupirant li dist, 0, qu’a de 
Douceur” &c. 


M. of L.’s Tale “him & her.” 


“Ne les loanges qu’a Diex [Deu] firent 
Et Cil et celes qui ce virent,” 


i.e. both men & women. (Same page of B. & M.) 
Now for “nailed.” 
En son poig tint un fort espié quarrey 
4 v clos d’or le confenon fermey 
Girard of Viane 2164-5. (In Bekker’s Fierabras). 


It would seem here as if fermey were for fermait — but it probably is not. 


2227. ~Enson poig prist un roit espié forbi 
A v clos d’or le confenon assis. 
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Unhappily the fermey & assis are rhymes 
But, at any rate, here is a use for nails. 
For the Maris astezer or ateser I guess Tyrwhitt may be right: 


O, Mars, O atisour, from atiser. 
Mars presided over ovens, furnaces, &c from his fiery property. 


affectionately always 
J. R.L. 


A mass by the young musician, John Knowles Paine, for many later 
years a distinguished professor of music at Harvard, was performed 
first in Berlin in 1867, and again in Boston in the spring of 1868. 
Child’s endeavor to enlist support for the young Paine is typical of a 
life-long concern for promising scholars and artists. Equally typical 
is Lowell’s ready response. 

The opening lines of Child’s letter suggest that it may have been 
written on Lowell’s birthday, February 22. Communication on this day 
became traditional with Child as the years advanced. 


[22 February? 1868] 
My dear Boy, 

You have had time to grow up since I saw you last, but you cant do it 
because you are a poet. I hear with grief that your wife has not been well. 
Please give her my love & sympathy. What I write for now is, to ask 
you if you dont want to encourage Paine to bring out his Mass — which 
he had performed in Berlin last winter with much success, We ought not 
to let so highminded & accomplished a fellow droop for want of apprecia- 
tion at home. It may turn out that he has genius by and by — talent hat 
er ganz bedeutend. 

If you will sign the paper I will send it to some music-mad people in 
Boston, & then to Paine and in two or three months I think the Mass will 
be forthcoming. I want Paine to make a little money by the performance, 
if possible, for he has spent two or three thousand dollars on this piece. 


Ever your affectionate 
Ciarli. 
Elmwood, [February? 1868] 
Caro mio, 
I sign with both hands. Fanny sta meglio. You are a good boy to have 
thought of this for Paine & I hope it will come to something. 


Ever your affectionate 
J. R.L. 
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The ‘Gower’ in the next letter refers to Child’s paper on the lan- 
guage of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, delivered before the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 9 January 1866, and distributed pri- 
vately, in preprint form, in the spring of 1868, after the fashion of the 
Chaucer paper of 1862. In the present case the pertinent volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy did not appear until 1873. 


Elmwood, 25" May. [1868] 
Carissimo mio Ciarli! 

I come on the wings of love tomorrow evening — & Fanny also if well 
enough. 

Thank you a thousand times for the Gower. If I learn half as much 
from it as from the Chaucer, I shall be greatly indebted to you, as I am 
glad to be. But the two ought to be printed in a handy, & above all 
accessible volume, & I think we could find enough subscribers. 


always affectionately yours 
velli. 


Lowell’s daughter Mabel (who became Mrs Edward Burnett in 
1872) went abroad with Mr and Mrs James T. Fields in the spring of 
1869. In view of this, and the mention of Saturday in conjunction 
with Lowell’s birthday, the following letter may be dated with some 
confidence. 


[20 February 1869] 
Deliciae Meae, 

Nothing shall keep me from the celebration of the ripening of your 
youth. Come of age you never will. When the other half of your adoles- 
cence shall have expired I shall give the party myself. It will be fun to see 
how your contemporaries have outgrown you. I note your advice about 
the donkey. That is not the key to which we will set our chant. 

The other night I had some talk with Mabel at Miss Ashburner’s — The 
freshest May she is I know of. I proposed to her to play some time in 
As You Like It, (she to be the heroine,) but I think I called Rosalind 
Orlando! 

Tell her, if I did, that I never wanted to see her wrestling. I had for- 
gotten that Rosalind had to appear in doublet & hose — which she thought 
an objection, of course. It was after she had gone away that it occurred 
to me I might have said Orlando. 

I am sure that there is much in your lovely daughter that would come 
out in a good play, were she once launched. I should like to see her in Ion. 

Ever your affectionate 
Sat Morn Ciarli 
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I hear that M. is going to Europe in April. How I wish you & Mrs. 
Lowell could take her. Impossible? 


The efforts on behalf of Professor Corson suggested in the follow- 
ing letter seem to have born fruit with a swiftness unwonted in either 
academic or publishing circles, if Corson’s Handbook of Anglo-Saxon 
and Early English (New York: Holt & Williams, 1871) is to be iden- 
tified with the ‘Dictionary of Old English.’ 

22 Oct. [1870? ] 
My dear James, 

Do you object to saying a word or two in favor of that Dictionary of 
Old English by Prof Hiram Corson for which we have all subscribed? It 
hangs fire owing to the want of enterprise or means of Messrs Leypold & 
Holt. Corson wrote me last August that they proposed to get out one 
number, about a fifth of the whole, by the first of December, and asked me 
to write him a recommend & get some gentlemen of consequence to sign it. 
I have been guilty of the most shameful procrastination, a vice which I find 
by practice to be as bad as it is said to be in the copybooks. You think 
well of Corson, ] think & have probably seen a specimen of the Dictionary. 


It is to be a regular thesaurus of old English within certain limits, and we 
have nothing of the kind. 

Just send me then a few lines expressing (to Prof Hiram Corson) a desire 
that the work may go on & a conviction that it will be well received (if you 
have such a conviction, as I have) and you will perhaps help, certainly 
please, a very good scholar & worthy man. 


Ever your loving friend 
F Ciarli 
I shall write a note myself, & get C. E. N. to do so. 


Lowell’s article on Chaucer, published in the July 1870 issue of the 
North American Review (ostensibly as a review of three recent 
books), was sent to Child for criticism before republication in Lowell’s 
third volume of essays, My Study Windows (Boston, January 1871). 
An examination of the essay as republished shows that Lowell adopted 
certain of Child’s suggestions while passing over others. Thus, the 
revision suggested for p. 158 has been carried out, the note about the 
non-Chaucerian poems has been altered, and a sentence has been added 
to render less dark the delicious fun about the security of women. On 
the other hand, the tribute to Child on p. 160 has not been modified, 
and the limiters remain unsocial. Most important, Child’s strongly 
urged argument that Chaucer is after all a dramatic poet, in spite of 
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Lowell’s position to the contrary, has had no visible effect. And, 
finally, there is no mention of Ten Brink’s book, suggested by Child 


in his footnote. 


Saturday 
Dec 10 [1870] 
Dear Jamie 
As I said the other night, your Chaucer article seems to me one of your 
best things. I have next to nothing to suggest, as you will see. 


p. 158 I should revise the quotations by the Six Text. the 2d line of 
Fly from the press is better read in another copy Suffice the thy good. 
p- 159 It was Bradshaw who suggested to me that those poems were 
not Chaucer’s — (namely Court of Love, Cuckoo & Nightingale * 
Flour & Leaf,* Dream, Rom. of the Rose, Complaynt of Lover's 
Life, Praise of Women & half a dozen small pieces) *also doubted by 
Tyrwhitt 
(You will of course, for the fact is not stated[?]) 
I wish you would alter that note & strike out on p. 160 “who has done 
more” &c. I am content to have “fittingly” remain if you think it 
should, but that is quite enough flattery for me. 

182 — why call the limiters unsocial? (They go about in pairs until 
they have been 50 years under rule, & then they may walk alone, 
C. T. 7444) They seem to have been sociable to a fault. The deli- 
cious fun about the security of women where friars are thick is alluded 
to by you rather too darkly to be understood — is it not? 

188-9. I still think you are too firm in your distinction The Sompnour’s 
Tale, by omission of said lines[?], would it seems to me be to all 
intents & purposes a drama. Its characters are perfectly distinguished 
& self-distinguished. The lady speaks but four lines, but the lady 
comes out in her as plain as if she had been one of the chief 
characters. The imperent squier, the lord, & everybody, are not de- 
scribed but made to present themselves. Now whether the poet gets 
completely inside of a man & talks through his mouth — possesses him 
like the devil — or whether he makes himself the very man — it seems 
to me impossible to say & of no great matter. If Shakespeare had done 
the friar what difference would you have observed? I think that 
particular character as masterly as Falstaff and can see no difference in 
the way in which the two were created. C. & S. have also the same 
faults occasionally. C. makes the Pardoner talk of himself as only 
another person would & so does Shakspeare Richard III. 
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I have never seen anything to compare with your setting forth of the 
man Chaucer & you have left nothing for anybody else to add. How I 
wish I could have written it for a first lecture! 


Your affectionate 


Ciarli 


You had better put in the title of Ten Brink’s book & look the book over 
before you print. 


M. A. DEWo.tre Howe 
G. W. Corrrett, Jr 


(To be continued) 











Religious Books at Harvard 


I. Tue Cotiece Lrerary 


HE seal of Harvard so familiar today combines three 

open books with the motto ‘Christo et Ecclesiae.’ Though 

this seal is not coeval with the founding of the College, 

its basic elements all stem from the seventeenth century. 
The story of religious books at Harvard begins when the College be- 
gins. All records bear witness to the primacy of theological training 
among the purposes underlying the foundation in the wilderness of a 
seminary of learning. This purpose is reflected in both curriculum 
and books, and in the interests of the alumni. Up to 1700 there were 
more graduates of Harvard in the ministry than in all other occupa- 
tions put together.’ In the earliest printed catalogue of the College 
Library, published in 1723, two thirds of about 3,500 titles were on 
theology and kindred subjects.” Yet this primary purpose of theolog- 
ical training may easily be forgotten today, when other purposes are 
stressed. 

Practically all the early books in the library were gifts, and the 
donors either were ministers or were laymen concerned for theolog- 
ical education. John Harvard’s own library of some 400 volumes, be- 
queathed to the college in 1638, was only the first of many such 
donations. It has been calculated that 62 per cent of this library was 
‘devoted to expositions of the Scripture, doctrinal discussions, and 
polemical disquisitions.’* More recent identifications of titles have 
raised that figure. Alfred C. Potter, late Librarian of Harvard College, 
summarized this element in John Harvard’s gift as follows: 


Nearly three-quarters of the collection is theological. About half of these con- 
sist of biblical commentary, about equally divided between the Old and the 


‘Samuel E. Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 
1936), Il, 562-563. 

* Morison, Harvard in the Seventeenth Century, I, 273, 295. 

* Andrew M. Davis, A Few Notes Concerning the Records of Harvard College 
(Library of Harvard University, Bibliographical Contributions, No. 27; Cambridge, 
1888), p. 6. 
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New Testaments, and mainly in Latin. While there are a number of volumes 
of sermons, there is comparatively little of religious controversy. The works 
of several Jesuit writers stand out among those of Puritan divines.* 


Other colonial ministers gave from their libraries or bequeathed them 
complete, while members of the General Court in Boston and foreign 
friends of the Library secured gifts of religious books, such as part of 
the library of John Lightfoot. Theophilus Gale in 1678 bequeathed 
to Harvard only the theological part of his library. Richard Baxter 
intended at first to send almost all of his books, but restricted his plan 
on learning that Sir Kenelm Digby had already given ‘the Fathers, 
Councils and Schoolmen’; actually only about fifty of Baxter’s books 
were received.’ Of two gifts to the Library made by Bishop Berkeley 
in 1733 and 1748 respectively, the second (£50) was to consist of ‘ap- 
proved writings of the Church of England divines.’ ° 

Of the merits of this library as a library we get conflicting accounts. 
It could scarcely compete with libraries in the Old World. Jasper 
Danckaerts, the Labadist, found in this library in 1680 ‘nothing par- 
ticular,’ ‘ and George Keith, once a Quaker and later an Anglican, said 
in 1692 that the library was ‘but meanly stored with Books of Good 
Learning.’* But the Dutchman was a graduate of the University of 
Leiden and the Scotchman was Master of Arts of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and had doubtless seen the remarkable private library of 
Benjamin Furly of Rotterdam. Both looked at this little college with 
jaundiced eyes. Fully as trustworthy and well oriented was the more 
favorable judgment of Samuel Lee, ‘an Oxonian of wide scholarship 
and profound attainments,’ who wrote home in 1690 that Harvard 
had ‘a handsome library.’ * The summary of the library published after 


“Catalogue of John Harvard’s Library,’ Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, XX1 (1920), 192. To his identifications, pp. 193-227, others have 
been added by the present writer, Pubs. Col. Soc. Mass., XXXIV (1943), 353-377: 

* Clifford B. Clapp, “The Gifts of Richard Baxter and Henry Ashurst to Harvard 
College,’ Pubs. Col. Soc. Mass., XX (1920), 192-199. 

*A. A. Luce, The Life of George Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne (London, 1949), 
p- 147. 

* Morison, Harvard in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 447, quoting the Journal of 
Jasper Danckaerts, 1679-1680, ed. B. B. James and J. F. Jameson (New York, 1913), 
pp. 266-268. 

*Society for the Propagation of the Gospel MSS, Letter LXXXVIII, quoted in 
E. W. Kirby, George Keith (1638-1716) (New York, 1942), p. 128. 

* Morison, Harvard in the Seventeenth Century, 1, 296, quoting Pubs. Col. Soc. 
Mass., X1V (1913), 145. 
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the fire recounts the main features of the contents, and again indicates 
its strength in theological materials.”° 

More objective appraisal of the library could be made only by com- 
paring it with some selected list. Against such a standard any library 
dependent on miscellaneous giving, no matter how large and interest- 
ing, is likely to seem deficient. The catalogue of 1723 was printed just 
for the purpose of facilitating more intelligent donations. It also en- 
ables us today to check the library by other bibliographies. For exam- 
ple, exactly half a century before, Richard Baxter in his Christian 
Directory addressed himself to the question (Quest. 174) “What 
books, especially of theology, should one choose who for want of 
money or time, can read but few?’ He gives three lists, beginning with 
‘the poorest or smallest library that is tolerable.’ One would suppose 
that Baxter’s scholarly tastes were reasonably congenial to the author- 
ities at Harvard. Yet of this minimum ‘poor student’s library,’ with 
about six score authors or specific titles, barely half are recorded as 
in the College Library in 1723. For Baxter’s longer lists the proportion 
is much less, ‘though they are few to a full and rich Library.’ In 
evaluating such a comparison, however, certain factors should be borne 
in mind. Baxter’s lists were designed for a private student, not for a 
public institution, so that the proportion of reference works would 
be higher in the latter. A comparison with a Harvard list of 1673, 
were it possible, would be fairer, since there is evidence that a number 
of books present at one time in the College Library were no longer 
there in 1723. 

When the library was completely burned in 1764 with Harvard 
Hall we have our first hint of the circulation of books. This some- 
times shows a quite different proportion from the contents of the 
library, but the list of titles of 404 books that had been charged out 
and so presumably not destroyed is extant. These too are nearly half 
theological. 

The fire led to even more generous giving than before. The names 
of known donors,” which include among others from Great Britain 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, George Whitefield, the 
Quakers, and four different societies for promoting the Gospel or 
Christian knowledge, suggest a continuing emphasis on theology. That 

*° Massachusetts Gazette, 2 February 1764. 


* Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1840), Il, 
484-496. 
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impression is confirmed by the first subsequent published catalogue. 
Of its 200 pages of book titles and 150 pages of tracts, one quarter and 
two thirds respectively are theological, not to mention cognate cate- 
gories.” 

For many years the religious element in the Harvard Library con- 
tinued important both in size and in value. In 1812 an account was 
given of the four principal Polyglot Bibles in the Harvard College 
Library — Complutensian, Antwerp, Paris, and London — of which 
the first three were very rare and had lately been added to the Library.” 
Before the fire, in fact before 1650 and 1671 respectively, the library 
had possessed the second of these and two copies of the fourth as well 
as perhaps part of the third."* In 1812 there were three copies of the 
London Polyglot at the College. In 1830 the theological section of the 
College Library was about 30 per cent of the whole as compared with 
the following other classifications: jurisprudence, government, and 
politics 12 per cent, sciences and arts 17 per cent, belles-lettres 19 per 
cent, history 22 per cent."° 

The religious section in the College Library has never ceased to 
grow. As will be clear from the sequel, the Divinity School long de- 
pended upon it. Gifts to it were sure to include many volumes on 
phases of religion, and purchases were made for general University 
purposes. In 1911 a substantial fund was established by the will of 
John Harvey Treat of the class of 1862 for the purchasing of theo- 
logical works, especially in connection with the liturgical churches — 
English, Roman, and Greek. When the House Libraries and the La- 
mont Library for undergraduates were established, selected books on 
religion were included in them also. The Houghton Library, since it 
was designed to house the old and rare books of the College Library, 
was sure to include religious works as a large proportion of what it 
selected or secured. Of the annual income of the Treat Fund, cur- 
rently about $2,500, about one third has in recent years been expended 
in Houghton and about two thirds in Widener. 


“ Catalogus bibliothecae Harvardianae Cantabrigiae Nov-Anglorum (Boston, 
1790): Theologia, pp. 151-202; Tractatus Theologici, pp. 253-353. I have used the 
marked copy that belonged to the Reverend Abiel Holmes. 

* General Repository and Review, 1 (1812), 327-341. 

“ Morison, Harvard in the Seventeenth Century, I, 202, 285-286. 

* Figures based on the number of pages in the classified section in Volume III of 
A Catalogue of the Library of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1830). 
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This is not the place to discuss in detail the collections of religious 
books in these central libraries. Limiting ourselves to the counted 
categories in Widener Library alone, the following figures are sug- 
gestive: *° 


Volumes Pamphlets 
Bi(ble) 35418 54 
C(hurch History and Theology) 41,932 75273 
C(hurch) P(eriodicals) 8,294 
Heb(rew) 19,334 1,753 
Miss(ions) 1,684 722 
P(eriodicals) Heb(rew) 1,309 
R (eligions) : 2,583 197 
Sermon Files 3,838 


Of course thousands of other books on religion are included in other 
categories in this library — as, for example, the nearly 10,000 volumes 
and pamphlets in Judaica and Yiddish (including periodicals) — not 
to mention those in the Houghton Library or in the Deposit Library. 

Values are not to be judged by numbers. They are more easily illus- 
trated than listed. For Bibles we might begin with those in the Indian 
language published by John Eliot in Cambridge itself, when the Uni- 
versity was in its infancy, and end with the copy of the coveted 
Gutenberg Bible presented in 1944. The next most printed book has 
been the Imitation of Christ attributed to Thomas 4 Kempis. In 1922 
the University secured the largest collection known of this classic, 
including 1,500 editions printed in 50 different languages.’ This has 
been increased by judicious systematic buying. The collections in 
the Harvard libraries of books on Mormonism or on Swedenborgian- 
ism represent areas of strength in less universal interests. They are said 
to contain much rare or unique material. There are only two fuller 
collections of books on Quakerism in this country and one in England. 
But none has the advantage that I have found in the Harvard Quaker 
collection whereby the sectarian material may be used in the context 
of a wide range of books on the environment. 


* These calculations made in i950 supplant those in The Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity: Descriptive and Historical Notes, 4th ed., comp. Alfred C. Potter (Cam- 
bridge, 1934). The descriptions of the collections there given are still useful. 

* See Walter A. Copinger, Hand List of What Is Believed to Be the Largest Col- 
lection in the World of Editions of “The Imitation” of Thomas 4 Kempis (Man- 
chester? England, 1908). 
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Il. Tue Divintry ScHoor Liprary 


The emergence of a separate library for theology at Harvard was 
about contemporary with the emergence of a separate department for 
theology, but about as difficult to date or trace."* Up to the end of 
the eighteenth century neither was in existence. There was in fact no 
separate theological institution then anywhere, nor had there been any 
need for one. The emphasis on theology in the general Harvard 
curriculum persisted until well into the nineteenth century. This is 
shown inter alia by the petition still extant signed by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and thirty-four other members of the class of 1829 asking 
that in their junior year ‘they may be permitted to study Good’s “Book 
of Nature” or Smellie’s “Natural History” as a substitute for Gries- 
bach’s Greek Testament.’ ” 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries professional training for 
the ministry was continued three years after graduation and ended 
with the A.M. degree. The candidates resided in the College or near 
it, often in the house of a local minister. Their work required a great 
deal of reading, and of this much was done in the College Library. 
The comparative use of the Library can be shown for the year 1823 
by putting opposite each other the circulation report of the College 
Librarian for the first term of that year ® and the enrolment shown in 
the printed catalogue: * 


* For the early history of the Divinity School the rare pamphlet by Dean John G. 
Palfrey, Divinity School of the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1836), gives 
a detailed account of the first twenty-five years. Much useful information is included 
in the Addresses Delivered at the Observance of the 100th Anniversary of the Estab- 
lishment of the Harvard Divinity School (Cambridge, 1917). For the library the 
printed reports of the President of the University include annual reports of the 
Dean of the Divinity School beginning in 1870. Manuscript material includes acces- 
sion books, early catalogues, and early records of withdrawals. The last, though 
incomplete, are especially interesting as suggesting the reading of notable professors 
and students. One naturally looks for names like Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, or even Horatio Alger. Use is made here also of the manuscript student 
history of the school entitled ‘Records of the Theological School,’ an account of 
which by Dean Willard L. Sperry will be found in the Harvard Divinity School 
Bulletin for 1946, pp. 5-22 (Official Register of Harvard University, Vol. XLIII, 
No. 3, 10 March 1946). 

* Berg Collection, New York Public Library. 

* College Papers, X, 75, in the Harvard University Archives. 

™ Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the University in Cambridge. October, 
1823 (Cambridge, 1823). 
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Number of students Books withdrawn 

Freshmen 64 234 
Sophomores 70 190 
Juniors 67 450 
Seniors 66 340 

Totals 267 1,217 [sic] 
Theological students 32 
Law students 8 
Other ‘residents’ 3 

Totals 43 871 


When new restrictions were enacted in 1824, or at least enforced, it 
is not surprising that the theological students signed a lengthy petition. 
It gives a vivid description of the conveniences which the future min- 
isters had theretofore been allowed. They had been able to go directly 
to the alcoves, look at books they had not identified before, compare 
the commentaries with one another right on the spot, and receive 
for outside use a flexible number of volumes. Now they could only 
ask for books by written request to be filed at a fixed hour one day 
and to be filled only the following morning. They could not go to 
the shelves nor have out of the library at one time more than six 
volumes.” 

In the course of this petition reference is made to the earliest special 
library for theological students. The first account of it comes from the 
General Repository and Review for the year 1812,” and probably 
from the pen of Andrews Norton, its editor. Norton’s continued in- 
terest in the subjects of this notice is shown by the fact that beginning 
the next year he served for eight years as Librarian of Harvard College 
and concurrently as Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Criticism (1813-19), 
following William Ellery Channing, and Dexter Professor of Sacred 
Literature (1819-30). As the account seems to have been unused by 
historians and as it explains not only the origin of the library but the 
changed situation in theological instruction at Harvard, it is quoted 
in full. 

THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION AT CAMBRIDGE, 
The number of resident Graduates, studying divinity at the College having 
much increased, some new arrangements have been made for their benefit. 


™ College Papers, X, 85-86, dated 23 February 1824. 
* I, 209-210. 
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Heretofore the theological students had pursued their studies with the advan- 
tage of the Library, and public lectures of the College, and with such advice as 
they might seek. Their superintendence had been the duty of no one. The 
president, the professor of Divinity and professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
languages now afford the instruction, which they can give consistently with 
their primary obligations to the undergraduates. Professor Willard assists them 
in the study of the Hebrew scriptures. The critical interpretation of the Greek 
testament is pursued under Dr. Ware: general references are furnished by the 
Professor, and the attention of the students is not confined to any text book. 
The President directs their inquiries on the principal subjects of natural and 
revealed religion, by proposing questions for examination, with references to 
books to be consulted. 

As the system adopted requires an easy access to many books, the corporation 
have placed at their disposal the duplicate Theological works of the college 
library. These have been deposited in a reading room, at all times open. Among 
these books are the following copies of the scriptures; The London Polyglott, 
The Hebrew Bible with the Massorah, The first volume of Kennicott’s Hebrew 
Bible, Grabe’s Septuagint, Wetstein’s New Testament. There are several valu- 
able Concordances and Lexicons; among which are Taylor’s and Buxtorf’s 
Hebrew concordances, Trommius’ concordance for the Septuagint, and 
Stephens’ for the Greek of the New Testament, Robert Stephens’ Latin The- 
saurus, Henry Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, Pagninus’ Hebrew Thesaurus, and 
Schindlers’ Pentaglott Lexicon. There are many works on the interpretation 
of the scriptures, some of which are rarely to be met with in this country: such 
as, those of Le Clerc, Grotius, Lightfoot, Poole, Wolfius, the Fratres Poloni, 
Mede. The following may be a specimen of other theological works. Either 
the whole or parts of the works of Barrow, Chillingworth, Bishop Burnett, 
Josephus, Bull, Arminius, Bochart, Le Long, Father Simon, Hoadly, Lardner, 
Stillingfleet, Sykes. Besides these works, and others of a similar nature, there 
are many good editions of the works of the fathers. 

The priviliges [sic] of the graduates in the college library have not been 
diminished by this arrangement, but any books which are there may still be 
borrowed or consulted. 


This arrangement for the use of theological duplicates was not the 
first case of similar disposal. As early as 1682 a list was drawn up of 
‘double books,’ largely theological, which were sold to the graduates 
of Theology teaching in the College as Fellows.* Though some under- 
graduates and some resident graduates attempted to start thus their pri- 
vate libraries the desired books were scarce and expensive.” Even the 


“For some account of this transaction see my article, ‘Harvard College Library 
and the Library of the Mathers,’ Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
n.s., L (1940), 21 f. 

* Morison, Harvard in the Seventeenth Century, I, 151 ff. 
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professors welcomed gifts for their own use. Thomas Hollis of Lon- 
don, the founder of the Hollis Professorships of Divinity (1721) and 
Natural Philosophy (1726), and himself a generous donor of books to 
the College, initiated a different plan. Any books he sent, he wrote 
in June 1725, which were already in the Library but not owned by 
the Hollis Professor of Divinity were to be kept in the Professor’s 
Closet, and descend to his successors in office. In 1772 this collection 
numbered 74. Most of them are still extant, and since more than half 
of these were added before the fire of 1764 they constitute the collec- 
tion of books that has the longest continuous ownership in the Univer- 
sity. Many of them had once been the actual library copies. They were 
deposited in the Divinity School Library in 1826 by the then Hollis 
Professor, Henry Ware. The present incumbent identified 67 of them 
in the Andover-Harvard Library in 1936 and reassembled them.” 
A century after the Hollis foundation another theological professor’s 
library was initiated, ‘presented by Henry Ware, Jr. from the proceeds 
of lectures on Palestine, delivered by him in Boston 1827.’ So says 
the special bookplate for the ‘Library of the Professor of Pulpit Elo- 
quence etc. in Harvard University.’ A handwritten catalogue is extant 
dated 1842 when Henry Ware himself was succeeded by Convers 
Francis. It is described as ‘A Catalogue of the Books belonging to the 
Library of the Parkman Professor (of Pulpit Eloquence etc.), to be 
transmitted by each incumbent to his successor.’ It includes 107 
volumes and 2 pamphlets. Many of these books are today in the 
Andover-Harvard Library. 

The group of duplicates segregated for theological students in 1812 
‘in a reading room, at all times open’ — presumably in Harvard Hall — 
had a much shorter separate history, as might be expected. By 1824 
the students complain: ‘Many of the most valuable of these duplicates 
we regret to say have been since sold.’ ** Nor would mere replenish- 
ment through new duplicates suffice. As early as 15 February 1822 
President Kirkland, replying to an inquiry of a possible donor as to 
what were the needs of the Theological School, suggested, after men- 
tioning a building and funds for maintaining a Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and a Professor of Sacred and Ecclesiastical History, ‘an an- 
nual fund for the purchase of books for the theological library and 


* See ‘My Professor’s Closet,’ Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXXIX (1936), 296-301. 
* College Papers, X, 85 n. 
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also for students.’ ** Evidently textbooks were a continuing problem 
whether kept in the library or owned by the individual students. Ap- 
peals from the Theological Faculty or students included requests for 
capital advances from the College authorities to permit the republishing 
of books. In March 1820 there was a request for Gilbert Wakefield’s 
translation of the New Testament. The students declared: “This work 
is allowed by all Biblical critics to be in many respects the best version 
of the New Testament which is to be found in the English language, 
giving the sense of the original with greater accuracy and neatness of 
expression than any other, but at the same time preserving, as far as 
possible, that simplicity and solemnity of phraseology which so much 
attach us to our Common Version.’ *” Their request was immediately 
granted. Accordingly in the same year, the first American from the 
second London edition was issued at ‘Cambridge: Printed at the Uni- 
versity Press by Hilliard and Metcalf.’ In 1821 the Divinity Faculty, 
according to their minutes,®° asked the Corporation to finance the re- 
printing of ‘Gerard’s Elements’; in 1823 the same publishers issued the 
‘first American edition’ of the Institutes of Biblical Criticism, by Gilbert 
Gerard (first edition Edinburgh, 1806). In 1825 $2,000 was received 
from ‘the Directors’ for books to be selected by the Faculty, and in 
1827 the Faculty agreed on a circular letter soliciting aid for the library. 
Four years later the Corporation was asked to set aside up to $1,500 
for the library. To finance this the Faculty suggested a library fee of 
$11.00 per student, but the Corporation preferred instead of a separate 
fee to raise the term bill for instruction, rent, etc., from $17.50 to 
$22.00."" Besides textbooks, works of reference were of urgent neces- 
sity. In 1832 Dean Palfrey’s request mentions the dictionaries of 
Stephanus and Forcellini, the concordances of Cruden and Schmid, 
and particularly the New Testament of Wetstein, which he calls ‘a 
divine’s Coke upon Lyttelton,’ a book which is ‘rare and will never be 
reprinted.’ 

In the mean time Divinity Hall had been built in 1826 to supply 
dormitory, chapel, commons, etc., for the students in the department, 


* College Papers, X, 22. 

* College Papers, IX, 36. The two signers on behalf of the students bear the 
familiar names of Eliot and Peabody. 

* Faculty Minute Book for 1819-92, in the Andover-Harvard archives. 

™ College Papers, znd Ser., IV, 204, 250-251. 

* College Papers, znd Ser., V, 206. 
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and thither the books had been transferred. But apparently the care 
of the building proved not entirely adequate for a valuable library. 
When in 1831 the janitor was accused of destroying the building the 
students testified in his behalf, yet, to their great indignation, the 
Corporation at this juncture removed the library to Harvard Hall, 
thus reuniting it with the College Library. In 1832 the Dean of the 
Theological Faculty, John G. Palfrey, referred to it as ‘the late library 
of Divinity Hall,’ and asked that it be restored to ‘an apartment in 
Divinity College’ together with other ‘works to which it is necessary 
to refer frequently.’ This was granted, provided the latter items were 
duplicates and provided also the Dean should be responsible for the 
books and a competent person should be appointed to care for them 
without expense to the University.” 

The extant records of gifts and of purchases for the library begin 
in 1826. Growth in general was slow. The librarian’s report for July 
1852 shows only 3,495 books, but eight years later the total had grown 
to over 13,000. Half of the increase in this period is to be credited 
to the gift in 1854 by the widow of the Reverend Francis Parkman 
of nearly 700 volumes from his library,” and to the purchase in 1856 
of about 4,000 books from the library of Professor G. C. F. Liicke 
of Gottingen. The latter event, made possible through the generosity 
of Colonel Benjamin Loring, set once for all in the library the stand- 
ard of wide representation of German theology. The example of gifts 
or bequests from the Faculty was initiated in 1864 by Convers Francis, 
for twenty years Parkman Professor of Pulpit Eloquence.” Two of 
his contemporaries as students in the Divinity School became in turn 
Presidents of the University, Jared Sparks and James Walker, as did 
the later Divinity alumnus Thomas Hill. To the last two of these the 
library owes substantial collections of books. 

In spite of their resentment over the Corporation’s removal of the 


“See their letter to the Corporation dated 13 September 1831 interceding for 
him, in College Papers, znd Ser., V, 10. Among the members of the Theological 
School and occupants of Divinity Hall signing the paper one is surprised to find 
the unmistakable signature of Charles Sumner; his biographers appear to be ignorant 
of any such sojourn. 

“College Papers, znd Ser., V, 206, 204. The two lists corresponding to the two 
categories are extant in the Andover-Harvard archives. 

* Accession Book 1828-63, pp. 9-30, in the Andover-Harvard archives. 

“Francis gave about 2,300 volumes, listed in a special ledger in the Andover- 
Harvard archives. They were arranged in a special room called ‘the Francis library.’ 
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library in 1831,” the students a few years later were acknowledging 
the gifts of books with an intimacy not usual in library relations — as, 
for example, 37 volumes received in 1838 from the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society. And in 1840-41 they recorded that the library 
had undergone a thorough examination, a new catalogue had been pre- 
pared, a second room had been added for the accommodation of books, 
and there had been several gifts of money. Yet the library remained 
meager in scope, and its meagerness was used as evidence of lack of 
interest in its friends, which in turn, in 1852, was made an argument 
in favor of separating the School from the College.” 

In spite of inadequacies, however, the library in its slow expansion 
came finally to occupy six of the rooms in Divinity Hall. The need 
for larger and more fireproof quarters was recognized by the Faculty 
and by the President as early as 1870. Two years later the Dean’s 
report dealt at length with the problem in terms that any librarian 
would understand. At last the office of librarian was given to a person 
properly qualified rather than to a member of the Divinity School. 
He was preparing a shelf-list. This new incumbent and the Dean were 
agreed that the students and others had intentionally or otherwise re- 
moved many books ‘with no lively consciousness of wrong-doing.’ 
The library rooms had been used from the first for recitations and lec- 
tures, so that ‘students were about as familiar with the Library and 
its contents as with those of their own rooms, and regarded them with 
a feeling too much the same.’ The Dean also mentioned the exposure 
to loss by fire of a very valuable collection of books, a loss that ‘could 
not be made up for a long time, if ever, to the University or to the 
community.’ “° The students later described the Divinity Hall library 
as crowded, ill ventilated, and ill lighted. Naturally they came to prefer 
studying in the College Library.“ 

About 1879, when the College Library was being reclassified, the 
removal thither of some of the books in Divinity Hall was discussed. 


* Student Records (manuscript) of the Divinity School, p. 43, in the Andover- 
Harvard archives. 

* Student Records, p. 97 (where the anti-slavery books are listed) and p. 111. 

* Student Records, p. 212. Cf. Report of a Committee of the Overseers and Me- 
morial of the Corporation on the Relations between the Theological School and the 
College (Boston, 1852). 

“ Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the President of Harvard College. 1871-72 
(Cambridge, 1873), pp. 57-59. 

“ Student Records, pp. 378, 408. 
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Justin Winsor, the College Librarian, reported on 1 December 1880: 
‘It has also been definitely determined to transfer to Gore Hall from 
Divinity Hall a very considerable part of the library kept there, in 
order to insure greater convenience of access, and diminish the risk 
from fire.’ ** About 1,000 books were so transferred in the following 
year, but the process did not long continue. 

In 1873, the great Boston fire of the year before was mentioned as 
pointing up the need for new quarters. The Student Records refer 
ominously to incipient fires in Divinity Hall in January 1873 and in 
Dane Hall in January 1881.** But it was not until 1885 that the corner- 
stone of the new special building was laid. Strikes delayed its comple- 
tion until 1887, and of course the transfer of the books and pamphlets, 
now just about 20,000 in all, took time. The building, which minus 
its cross and plus some additions is today known as the Farlow Her- 
barium, was erected just north of Divinity Hall at a cost (including 
furnishings) of over $40,000. The money with one or two exceptions 
came from Unitarian sources. The new building contained fireproof 
accommodations for the library, a reading room, and lecture rooms. 
President Eliot described it as ‘a substantial, handsome, and convenient 
building, which, with Divinity Hall, will answer all its [the Divinity 
School’s] purposes for many years to come.’ “ 

Important changes followed. The books were newly classified and 
arranged. They were relabeled within and without, and finally cata- 
logued on cards. A subject catalogue was initiated, but when about 
two-thirds completed it languished unfinished for many years. The 
use of the library had increased at least three-fold within the first year 
or two, and often afterwards increased use is mentioned. Professor 
Joseph H. Thayer gave a great deal of time and thought to the prob- 
lems of the library, and D. J. H. Ward is spoken of as a competent 
librarian. This phrase in its modern sense probably could not have been 
used of his predecessors. They held office for a short time — mostly 
for one or two years while students.“ In fact only in 1889 did the 


“ Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Harvard College. 1879-80 
(Cambridge, 1880), p. 109. 

“ Student Records, pp. 358, 391. 

“ Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Harvard College. 1886-87 
(Cambridge, 1888), p. 17. 

“Except for James Jennison, an older person, who served from the autumn of 
1871 until his illness and death in January 1876. The Faculty Minute Book and the 
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office fall into continuous hands, those of Robert Swain Morison, who 
became librarian emeritus at the age of seventy-one when in 1908 the 
library was merged with that of Andover Seminary. 

Meanwhile the School which the library served was evolving into a 
more characteristic Divinity School. Its denominational limitations 
were abandoned. It became an undenominational, or as one would 
say nowadays, an ecumenical institution. Its faculty included members 
of different denominations and laymen as well as clergy. It corre- 
sponded thus more nearly to the characteristics of a modern university. 
The degree of S.T.B. was given to graduates first in 1870. The cur- 
riculum was expanded in certain directions, especially to include the 
history of religions and social ethics. Many of its professors, like 
Joseph H. Thayer and Ezra Abbot, were ‘book conscious’; from the 
libraries of each of these after his death the library received valuable 
selections. The first three of its four small endowment funds for books 
date from 1893 to 1898. These changes were reflected in the growth 
of the library. When it was moved again, in 1911, the total of books 
and pamphlets numbered about 50,000. 


Student Records, supplemented by the Dean’s reports, enable us for the first time 
to collect and print a fairly full list of these incumbents beginning with 1839. Names 
before 1850 and for 1868-69 and 1878-79 are derived from the Faculty Minute Book 
— where the appointment is usually voted in the autumn and the payment of salary 
($30 or $50 a year) in the spring. Names in parentheses are derived from the Dean’s 
reports. First names or initials and class years have been identified by means of the 
General Catalogue of the Divinity School of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1898, 
and later editions): 


stepnee pe C. Tenney, ’41 1857-59 C. A. Cutler, ’59 
Joseph Osgood, ’42 1859-61 A. M. Haskell, ’61 
1840-41 Thomas Dawes, ’42 1861-63 D.H. Montgomery, ’63 
1841-42 Frederick Hinckley, ’43 1863-64 Calvin Stebbins, ’65 
1842-43 E. B. Willson, °43 1866-69 B. F. McDaniel, ’69 
1843-44 Edward Capen, ’45 1869-71 N. P. Gilman, ’71 
1845-47 G. F. Clark, ’46 1876-77. C. W. Christy, ’75 
1847-48 Augustus Woodbury, ’49 1877-78 (Frederick Meakin, ’78) 
1848-49 Amory Battles, ’s50 1878-80 C. B. Elder, ’80 
1849-50 Adam Ayer, ’51 1879-80 (C. J. Staples, ’81) 
1850-52 _R. D. Burr, ’52 1880-82 C. J. Staples, ’81 
1852-53 C. S. Locke, ’54 1882-83 A. A. Brooks, ’84 
1853-54 C. T. Canfield, ’55 1883-84 (A. A. Brooks, ’84) 
1854-55 G. F. Allen, ’s55 1883-85 H. L. Wheeler, ’85 


1855-57 G. W. Bartlett, ’57 1885-87 M. C. Wright, ’87 
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Ill. ANDoveR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY 


In a sense Harvard was responsible for the establishment of Andover 
Theological Seminary — more so than for its own Divinity School. 
The latter was a rather slow and unintentional development. For a 
period of six years it was under the direct control of another body, 
the Society for the Promotion of Theological Education in Harvard 
University, and later for thirteen years the Corporation attempted un- 
successfully through the courts to unshoulder the responsibility for 
the Theological School. 

It was the appointment of a Unitarian, Henry Ware, Jr, as Hollis 
Professor of Divinity at Harvard in 1805 that led by way of reaction 
to the founding three years later of Andover Seminary. Clergy and 
men of means representing more orthodox opinion of various shades, 
who had long been concerned informally for opportunity to provide 
theological instruction more to their liking, established then at An- 
dover, Massachusetts, a separate and complete theological seminary, 
perhaps the first of its kind. 

From the start the library of this institution had an important role. 
The will of Samuel Abbot, one of the principal initial donors, pro- 
vided that ‘a sum equal to five-sixths of the interest of one thousand 
dollars . . . be annually appropriated and from time to time applied, 
to the preservation and enlargement of the Library.’ “* This was ac- 
cepted in 1808 and in the same year a gift was made from three donors 
totaling $2,500 ‘for the purpose of furnishing a large and well adapted 
Library for the use of the Theological Institution in Andover.’ By 
the following year a brick building containing ‘an apartment for a 
library’ besides a chapel and twenty-nine lodging rooms was presented 


to the Seminary.“* The early rules for the use of the library included 
the following: 


X. The stated time for loaning books to Students shall be from two to four 
o’clock of every Saturday afternoon in term time. 


XI. No student may have on loan at one time more than three books . . . 


XV. When there shall be more than one copy of the same book, the least 
elegant shall be lent first. 


“ Report of the Committee on Deeds of Gift and Donations, Trustees of Phillips 
Academy (Andover, 1856), pp. 103 f. 

“ Report of the Committee, p. 122. 

“ Report of the Committee, p. 126. 
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XVII. The Library shall be well aired one day in a week, if weather permit, 
and swept and dusted once a month . . .*® 


In contrast to these strict rules, only slightly and slowly liberal- 
ized, the growth of the library was impressive. After thirty years, it 
amounted to 12,000 volumes.” Much of its more recent growth, up 
to this point, had come from the purchases made in Germany in 1826— 
30 by Dr Edward Robinson, the later well-known archaeologist, who 
not only taught at Andover before and after his German experience 
but was himself one of its first librarians. Important acquisitions after 
1840 included the theological portion of the library of John Codman 
of Dorchester (Harvard 1802), presented in 1847, comprising about 
1,250 volumes, many of them ancient and in handsome bindings; a 
collection of about 8, ooo pamphlets presented by the Reverend W. B. 
Sprague of Albany during the years 1869 and 1870; and the library 
of the Berlin professor of church history C. W. Niedner, consisting 
of about 7,000 titles, purchased in 1866. 

In 1818, when a separate chapel was built, it included a hall for the 
library, and in 1866 Brechin Hall was erected as a separate library 
building. The growth of the library may be traced in the Accession 
Books,” and statistically in the annual Catalogues of the Seminary, 
though the latter sometimes remained unrevised, as for example from 
1851 to 1866, when the total figure of 22,000 was retained. Library 
totals included the special libraries of the Porter Rhetorical Society 
and the Society of Inquiry (on missions). From 1868 to 1878 the 
library is described as nearly, about, or more than 30,000 volumes. 
By 1883 it had passed the 40,000 mark, by 1894 the 50,000 mark, by 
1908 (its hundredth year) the 60,000 mark. In 1886 an extensive and 
carefully selected reference library was opened, with much more avail- 
able access for the students. 


“Laws of the Theological Institution (Andover, 1811), pp. 13 f. 

” Oliver A. Taylor, Catalogue of the Library of the Theol. Seminary in Andover, 
Mass. (Andover, 1838). The first printed catalogue, for 1819, shows a library less 
than one third the size. A supplement to the 1838 catalogue was issued in 1849. 
There was a catalogue in 1830 for the two societies mentioned below. 

™ Sprague is well known as the author of Annals of the American Pulpit. Many 
of the earliest items in his valuable collection once belonged to the Reverend John 
Barnard of Marblehead (Harvard 1700). Information concerning the Codman and 
Sprague collections may be found in a memorandum in the handwriting of William 
L. Ropes in the archives of Andover Newton Theological Seminary. 

“In the Andover-Harvard archives. 
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There were several reasons why this library fared better than its 
opposite number in Cambridge. From its beginning it had a more 
assured and independent existence. It could not rely on any adjacent 
general library. From the first it purchased books regularly,” instead 
of relying on duplicates or gifts.“ Two years after the 1838 catalogue 
of Andover’s library showed 12,000 volumes the special library of 
the Harvard Theological School numbered about 700." Also from 
the first the Andover library had a much larger clientele of users. For 
example, in the year 1823, when the theological students at Harvard 
were given as 32, the students at Andover i m the three regular classes 
were 132, more than four times as many.” At Andover the books 
also enjoyed better housing (as seen above) and care. Between 1808 
and 1935 seven men of maturity served as librarians, thus providing 
continuous and satisfactory attention.” The names and terms of three 
deserve special mention: Samuel Farrar 1808-30 and 1833-44, Wil- 
liam L. Ropes 1866-1905, and Owen H. Gates 1905-36. 


IV. ANnpover-Harvarp THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


The reasons which led the two rival schools after about a century 
to enter into affiliation in 1908 need not here be rehearsed. The plan 
of affiliation from the first contemplated the union of the two libraries, 
and in 1910 terms of agreement were adopted by which they were to 


“ This is emphasized in the account of the library published a century ago in 
Bibliotheca Sacra, VII (Andover, 1850), 181-183. It was there reported that “The 
library has ordered a collection of between 2000 and 3000 small books and pamphlets 
relating to or written by the Puritans and published in England in the time of 
Charles L, the Commonwealth, and Charles II.’ W. J. Rhees, Manual of Public 
Libraries (Philadelphia, 1859), p. 91, assuming the completion of the transaction 
copied the statement without the word ‘ordered.’ But unfortunately I find no evi- 
dence that the books ordered were received. 

“ Unlike the Harvard libraries, that at Andover does not seem to have profited 
much by gifts or legacies from former faculty members. The principal exception | 
find is about 800 books accessioned in 1905 as gifts from the library of the late 
Egbert C. Smyth. 

* Quincy, History of Harvard University, Il, 586. 1 find I have cited from the 
copy presented in President Quincy’s autograph to the Library of the Theological 
School of Harvard College. Such provision by the School for the purchase of books 
as was made at this time was clearly regarded as a new departure. 

™ See above, p. 165, and Catalogue of the Professors and Students of the Seminary, 
Andover, Mass., December, 1823 (n. p., 1823?), p. 8. 

™ General Catalogue of Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts, 
1808-1908 (Boston, 1909), p. 27, gives the list to 1908. 
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be housed in one building and catalogued in one card catalogue on 
the system used in Andover Library, while retaining distinctive mark- 
ing as well as separate ownership. The building proposed was to ‘con- 
tain a reading and reference room large enough to accommodate about 
fifty readers, and a fire proof stack for about 200,000 volumes, capable 
of indefinite enlargement.’ ** The Andover Trustees erected in 1910- 
1911 the building now known as Andover Hall, the southern end of 
which fulfills the specifications above mentioned unless it be that of 
capacity ‘for indefinite enlargement.’ First the Andover and then the 
Harvard books were installed, and for several years the reclassifying 
and cataloguing of the whole continued before it was relatively com- 
lete. 

: The ‘plan of closer affiliation of Andover Theological Seminary 
with Harvard University for the purpose of forming a single theolog- 
ical school’ adopted in 1922 naturally did nothing to weaken the unity 
of the joint library. The new school was known as the Theological 
School in Harvard University, and the Divinity Library building 
was vacated. Almost immediately radical developments occurred: 
the challenge of the affiliation and its dissolution by the courts, and 
the closing of Andover Theological Seminary and its subsequent affilia- 
tion with the Newton Theological Institution to form the Andover 
Newton Theological School at Newton Center, Massachusetts. All 
this took place between 1926 and 1931, but the library was not 
affected. The two cooperating bodies, the Andover Trustees and the 
Corporation of Harvard University, recognized the value of maintain- 
ing the joint library as a research and reference center in Cambridge in 
conjunction with the Harvard University Library. The Theological 
School carried on alone as a department of the University but soon 
returned to its earlier name of Divinity School. In 1935 Andover Hall 
was purchased by the University for its use. 

Thus for forty years the Andover-Harvard Library has continued 
its development untroubled by surrounding vicissitudes at home and 
two world wars abroad. Its resources have been extremely slender for 
what should be expected of it, but fortunately in the acquisition of 
current books it has been helped by the receipt of many review copies 
of books sent to the Harvard Theological Review, established in 1908, 


“ Funds and Statutes of Andover Theological Seminary. First Supplement, Jan- 
uary, 1923 (Boston, 1923), pp. 94a-94d. 
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and to the Harvard Divinity School Bulletin, established in 1936. Val- 
uable collections came from three former members of the Faculty upon 
their death: William R. Arnold (1929), James H. Ropes (1933), and 
Francis G. Peabody (1936). When the two libraries were joined in 
1911, the books, apart from pamphlets, were counted as just about 
100,000, of which about 62 per cent belonged to Andover and 38 per 
cent to Harvard. At present there are, apart from over 50,000 pam- 
phlets, about 150,000 volumes almost equally divided between the two 
ownerships. Certain special collections have not been incorporated 
in the library, but have been kept as individual units, separately shelved. 
These include the Sprague collection of pamphlets and the Codman 
collection from the Andover library; ® another gift to Andover, made 
in 1885, of more than 300 volumes by the widow of John C. Phillips; 
and the library of Professor Peabody, just mentioned. Bound volumes 
of pamphlets have not been broken up. 

In recent years, the relation between the Andover-Harvard Library 
and the University Library has become increasingly close. Buying is 
done with a view to assuring the presence in one of the University 
libraries of every important book in the field, while unnecessary dupli- 
cation of purchases is generally avoided. Thus Widener Library is 
responsible for books on liturgy and on Roman Catholicism, for 
Judaica after the Biblical period and for other non-Christian religions 
and for the non-Biblical Semitic languages. Religious books of special 
bibliographical interest are naturally the concern of the Houghton Li- 
brary. The Andover-Harvard Library continues to emphasize the 
Bible with its ancient texts, commentaries, criticism, and antiquities. 
It strengthens its holdings in texts of the Fathers, and assumes respon- 
sibility ‘in the field of Church History for books on New England 
types of Protestantism and on the ecumenical movement. 

As from the earliest days, there has been some transfer of books to 
and from the College Library. The integration of the Andover-Har- 
vard Library into the total University system is facilitated by the 
maintenance of a union catalogue for all libraries in Widener Library 
and by the inclusion in the card catalogue at Andover of cards of re- 
ligious books at Widener. The theological library is used extensively 
by faculty, students, and librarians in other departments of the Uni- 
versity, while those who primarily use the theological library find great 


™ See above, pp. 173 f. 
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satisfaction in the concurrent proximity of the other University col- 
lections. Less than one third of the registered borrowers at Andover 
Hall are Divinity School students. Yet the use of the library by the 
students in Divinity and in the History and Philosophy of Religion 
has increased even in higher proportion than the increase in the num- 
ber of students. 

The quarters planned in 1908 have proved convenient and satisfac- 
tory, and only in some respects are now outgrown. The complete 
filling of the shelving is in sight. Some space has been obtained by dis- 
posal of duplicates. Some of the secular material, necessary for the 
Andover Seminary when it was in a small town but not needed in a 
departmental library within the shadow of a university, has also been 
disposed of. 

For a library nine-tenths theological usual classifications were re- 
garded as not entirely adequate when the union took place nearly half 
a century ago. Upon the Reverend Owen H. Gates, who had been 
Assistant and then Librarian in the Andover Library since 1903, fell 
the charge of the joint library. With great insight and pains he 
worked out a modification of the systems then available — especially 
the Cutter Expansive Classification. The Library of Congress system, 
though then not yet completed, was also partly adopted. The result- 
ing system is in some respects unique, but one who had worked with 
it subsequently for several years found it ‘intelligent, scholarly and 
usable.’ * This was Dr Jannette E. Newhall, now at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology as an Assistant Professor of Research 
Methods. To her labors over a decade (1939-49), much of them car- 
ried on almost single-handed, added to those of Dr Gates, who retired 
in 1936, the Andover-Harvard Library owes a great deal of its present 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

The Andover-Harvard Library differs from the other units in the 
University Library system in that it is not completely under the Direc- 
tor of the University Library. Because of its dual composition and 
ownership it is under a Library Council, part selected on nomination 
of the Andover Faculty by the Trustees of Andover Theological 
Seminary, who still exist as a corporation, and part representing Har- 
vard University. The Andover Newton Theological School has 
naturally certain privileges in connection with the Andover part of 


® Jannette E. Newhall, A Manual for Classifiers in the Andover Harvard Theo- 
logical Library (in manuscript; 1944), p. 25. 
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the collection and Harvard University with its part. Owing to the 
absence of much graduate instruction at Newton, and particularly be- 
cause of its location in Cambridge, the Library’s connection with 
Harvard is more intimate, and it enjoys many of the advantages that 
accrue to any regular member of the University Library system. 

The contents of the library are today not easy to describe or eval- 
uate. In spite of the somewhat haphazard growth and unforeseen 
amalgamation the older libraries provided a not unhomogeneous col- 
lection. Often they exactly dovetailed. Where they overlapped the 
works were important enough to justify the retention of two copies, 
a feature of the library much appreciated by many users. Andover 
Seminary from the first required from its professors subscription to a 
remarkably strict creed, while by its constitution of 1816 the Harvard 
school decreed that ‘no assent to the peculiarities of any denomination 
of Christians be required either of the Students or Professors or In- 
structors.’ Between the two almost everything might be covered, and 
neither library seems consciously to have required any test of ortho- 
doxy in the authors represented on its shelves. Even when higher criti- 
cism was suspect the Andover defenders of tradition thought it best 
to know what was being written on the other side. I have found not 
a single evidence of censorship of theological books throughout the 
long history here reviewed. 

Now at least both trinitarian and unitarian theology are fully repre- 
sented in the joint library. It is an unexcelled collection from which to 
study the development from all sides of what is called New England 
theology down to the most ephemeral expressions in sermons and pam- 
phlets. But in many of the wider reaches of historical theology its 
holdings are to say the least adequate, while the areas of strength al- 
ready hinted in the story of the two constituent libraries continue in 
their hyphenated successor. These include Biblical criticism, patris- 
tics, and ‘ecumenics’ in the several modern languages, theology since 
the Reformation, and English and American Christian biography. Re- 
ligious periodicals have accumulated in long sets, which research schol- 
ars find of great value. In nearly every branch of religious knowledge 
the Andover-Harvard Library has some significant and unexpected 
resources. 

On the other hand, certain subjects like missions and religious edu- 
cation have deliberately been very modestly represented. For much 
of denominational history the College Library and the denominational 
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libraries in the neighborhood have been counted on to carry the bur- 
den. As in institutional libraries generally much has depended on 
the energy and vigilance of faculty members who in one generation 
strengthen the library in one field and in another generation in an- 
other. The faculty lists of the two schools for the last century and a 
half include some of the most alert connoisseurs of theological learn- 
ing in several departments. Today the expert need only peruse the 
shelves in the stacks to see the results. 

The Andover-Harvard Library is not the largest theological library 
in America, though it is the largest in New England. Bibliographically 
and historically its resources have been little exploited, as one discovers 
who tries to report its history and contents. Its resources in conjunc- 
tion with the University setting make it an ideal center for research. 
It is not easily to be detached from the whole University system of 
libraries, in which it represents the literature of a major interest of 
humanity. Under any circumstances these resources must be preserved 
and increased. Its invaluable files of periodicals must not lapse. Its 
collections will lose value unless like is added to like: ‘to him that hath 
shall be given.’ Usableness, however, is not the only criterion of value. 
Use is another. And the use of a library depends on its having attached 
to it a group of students and faculty who share its interests. For this 
reason each generation meets a new responsibility that is not limited to 
the library alone, unless a generation comes along to disown the tradi- 
tions of the past. At Harvard it would be to reject the stone which the 
builders made the head of the corner, if the University decided that 
so far as it was concerned it no longer dreaded ‘to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches,’ or permitted its graduates to become reli- 
giously illiterate laymen. 


Henry J. Capsury 

















Library of Liberty—Assembled for 
Harvard College by Thomas Hollis 


of Lincoln’s Inn 
(Concluded) 


Hollis did not neglect works about the American Colonies. He 
discussed with Chatham recent literature like Thomas Hutchinson’s 
History. He sent colonial sermons and essays to his many dissenting 
friends as well as to Dr Williams’s Library. To Harvard he sent books 
like Richard Cumberland’s Origines gentium antiquissimae; or, At- 
tempts for Discovering the Times of the First Planting of Nations 
(London, 1724), Thomas Pownall’s The Administration of the Colo- 
nies (3rd and 4th editions, London, 1766 and 1768), and such discus- 
sions of contemporary problems as Joseph Priestley’s The Present State 
of Liberty in Great Britain and Her Colonies (ist and 2nd editions, 
London, 1769). Most important in this category are the slim volumes 
of tracts on North American affairs written in the heat of the disputes 
over bishops, over the Stamp Act, and over subsequent policies which 
now lie among the Americana in the Houghton Library. Copies of 
many of these, sent to Hollis from Boston by his overseas friends, were 
distributed in England by him; he furthermore acted as intermediary in 
the republication of colonial tracts by such London publishers as Mil- 
lar, Strahan, the Dillys, and John Almon. Some, like John Adams’s 
Dissertation on the Canon and the Feudal Law, he first placed in a 
London newspaper: George Kearsley, Charles Say, and Noah Thomas 
were all known personally to him. The Memoirs notice this aspect 
of his life very briefly after listing some of his better known editorial 
achievements, but the story could not be properly appreciated until 
his unpublished diary was reread. Even in those pages Hollis does not 
always reveal the extent of his work; but he refers often enough to his 
suggestions to Millar, his payments to him, to Kearsley, the Dillys, and 
Almon for the purpose of getting American tracts reprinted, to give a 
fairly clear picture of the direction of his activity. In addition to the 
collection and preservation of pamphlets and the encouragement and 
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stimulus of those of his fellow countrymen who might support the 
right side in the controversies, Hollis must be credited with more than 
a dozen reprints of important pamphlets between 1760 and 1770. The 
shelf on which these reprints together with other Americana of the 
Hollis benefaction stand is not without interest to the student of 
Atlantic relations.” 

The diary also extends the lists of other Hollis publications given in 
the Memoirs and works of reference like the Dictionary of National 
Biography.** When these miscellaneous publications are considered, 
works projected but never completed must also be remembered. The 
Memoirs, in the valuable commentary on what are termed Hollis’s 
‘canonical books,’ often refers to such projects — amongst them, one 
to reprint Goodman’s How Superior Powers Oght to Be Obeyd 

. and Wherein They May Lawfully . . . Be Disobeyed (Geneva, 
1558). Hollis’s share in collecting Marvelliana is well known. A letter 
to Chatham on 9 March 1765 accompanying the gift of a work by 
Neville forecasts reprints of Harrington, Buchanan, and the Vindiciae 
contra tyrannos, noting that these are already advertised in the back 
of Wallis’s Grammar published for Hollis by Millar in 1765. A com- 
plete Hollis bibliography, if one is ever produced, would also make 
some attempt to list those works by his friends and acquaintances 
undertaken at his suggestion and with his encouragement, or spread 
about by his benefactions. This would include works by the learned 
Abate Venuti and by Vincenzio Martinelli and other continental 
writers like Brian Herport, the Swiss. It would include many of the 
works by Francis Blackburne, compiler of the Memoirs, and of Caleb 
Fleming, minister of Hoxton Square and one of Hollis’s most intimate 
acquaintances. Of course with a man who so much loved to offer ad- 
vice without or with permission, one is bound to discover cases where 
advice and action coincide without any necessary connection. How- 
ever, even allowing for this, Hollis must have acted as spur to many 
a scholar, journalist, and disputant during his fifteen years of active 
planning for the spread of liberty. 

Most important to Hollis in his library were the great books on 
politics — the books to which he owed his political theories. These 
theories modify and perhaps sometimes distort the works he reverenced, 
as may those of any pious reader. Hollis studied his oracles through 


™ See Appendix I, A: Hollis Publications — Americana. 
* See Appendix I, B: Hollis Publications — Other Works. 
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eighteenth-century eyes and gained from them support for his beliefs 
and solutions for his problems. Any portrait of him constructed from 
the Harvard shelves must study the Whig canon to which he clung. 
We are in no doubt as to what it contained.” The Memoirs provide 
us with ample confirmation of its existence, even were his list of gifts 
and publications open to varying interpretations. Hollis printed in 
1772 a list of important books to help the Swedes in what he hoped 
would be a democratic revolution there. Many of these had been re- 
published or slated for republication by him. Most of them are an- 
alyzed in the Memoirs, in his letters, and in his notes to Sidney or 
Milton. All were sent to Harvard, though not all have survived there. 
All had some influence, through the Harvard copies or through others, 
on the development of colonial political ideas. These works represent 
libertarian Whig tradition, a tradition interpreted for the most part in 
the same way by Hollis’s English and American friends: Chatham, 
Wilkes, Almon, the Adamses, Otis, Eliot, Bowdoin, Quincy. 

The canon starts with sixteenth-century works on tyrants and how 
to combat them. Two Marian exiles, John Ponet and Christopher 
Goodman, in two important but not very well known books, were 
cherished by Hollis for their ‘excellent principles’ and the doctrine of 
king-killing. Prynne read Ponet. Hollis remarks that ‘it is probable 
the divine Milton never saw this treatise’ — The Short Treatise of 
Politike Power (1556). John Adams read it and may have owed his 
acquaintance with it to Hollis. He, like Hollis, remarked that it con- 
tains all the essential principles of liberty which were afterwards 
dilated on by Sidney and Locke. Goodman’s How Superior Powers 
Oght To Be Obeyd, ‘a chief source of all later theories of political 
disobedience,’ was a work of similar character. 

The De jure regni apud Scotos (Edinburgh, 1579) was ‘another of 
Mr. Hollis’s favourites.’ George Buchanan wrote his ‘eyesore to the 
Stuart race’ to depress royal authority. His work may have influenced 
the French historian de Thou, who at any rate was bitterly reproached 
by the Jesuits for his leniency to Buchanan when that man of danger- 
ous principles was living in France. Born in Scotland in 1506, Bu- 
chanan was connected intimately throughout his life with Frenchmen 
like Hubert Languet (to whom Hollis and his friends attributed the 
Vindiciae contra tyrannos) and Théodore de Béze, the Protestant 
theologian, as well as with the teachers and scholars of the French 

* See Appendix II: The Canonical Works. 
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Renaissance. He wrote to justify the deposition of Mary Queen of 
Scots. He regarded monarchs as delegates holding their power from 
the people, whose rights are inalienable. Bad kings may always be 
removed from office and even punished by majority decision. Bu- 
chanan does not, like the author of the Vindiciae, make resistance 
itself a ‘divine right,’ but the theories of both were, I suspect, by 
Thomas Hollis confused in a general philosophy of tyrannicide. 

As for the Vindiciae contra tyrannos (Basel? 1579), it was another 
favorite book and one which Hollis also made preparations to reprint. 
There were at least seven reprintings of the Latin original during the 
seventeenth century, and three editions of an anonymous English 
translation. On a British Museum copy of one of these latter (1648) 
some one has written the name, as translator, of William Walker, re- 
puted executioner of Charles I; as Professor Laski notes in his modern 
edition of the translation, “The destruction of the Stuarts was not un- 
connected with the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos.’ To a Puritan the last 
paragraph of the Vindiciae would have special significance on the fight- 
ing against a prerogative which seemed to take special delight in making 
the path of the saints difficult. They had indeed a ‘divine right of 
rebellion’: ‘And to conclude this Discourse in a word, Piety commands 
that the Law and Church of God be maintain’d: Justice requires that 
Tyrants and Destroyers of the Common-wealth, be compell’d to 
reason: Charity challenges the right of relieving and restoring the op- 
pressed. Those that make no account of these things, do as much as 
in them lies to drive Piety, Justice, and Charity out of this World, 
that they may never more be heard of.’ ** 

Francis Hotman’s Francogallia (Geneva, 1573), later translated by 
one of Hollis’s heroes, Robert Molesworth, is the last of the sixteenth- 
century canon. Molesworth prefaced his translation (issued 1721) with 
a definition of a true Whig which is ardently endorsed by Hollis in 
a copy sent to Harvard. Hotman maintains the doctrine of all Whigs 
that in the old Gothic kingdoms the authority of the public council or 


* The quotation from the Vindiciae is from the 1689 edition of the English trans- 
lation, p. 164. Laski’s edition was published as A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants 
(London, 1924). See also Winthrop S. Hudson, John Ponet (1516?-1556), Advo- 
cate of Limited Monarchy (Chicago, 1942), which contains a reprinting of the 
Shorte Treatise, the modern edition of Goodman’s work by C. H. Mcllwain (New 
York, 1931), and John W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth 
Century, 2nd ed. (London, 1941), pp. 302-331 (Huguenots) and pp. 336-342 
(Buchanan). Memoirs, Il, passim, provide commentary on Hollis’s favorite authors. 
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parliament made and unmade kings without reference to pope or to 
royal family. The people reserved to themselves all the power not 
only of creating but also of dethroning their kings — which, says he, 
‘our people had before the Romans.’ 

The seventeenth-century English writers against tyranny endorsed 
the doctrines of their Marian and French and Scottish forebears. In 
general, these were felt to have justified whatever degree of resistance 
to authority was advocated in the sixteen forties or eighties or even 
during the Tory triumph of Queen Anne in later years. In a way the 
writers of the seventeenth century added little but specific illustration 
to the earlier doctrines of tyrannicide and its Gothic or historical justi- 
fications. The description of Milton’s ideas in the Hollis-Mayhew 
correspondence might well apply to his predecessors: ‘If 1 understand 
Milton’s principles, they are these; that government, at least our gov- 
ernment, is by compact. That, a king becoming a tyrant, and the 
compact thereby broken, the power reverts again to the constituents, 
the people, who may punish such tyrant as they see fit, and constitute 
such a new form of government as shall then appear to them to be 
most expedient.’ ** This general statement of contractual ideas might 
be found from Goodman and Ponet to Sidney, whatever the differ- 
ence in their background and in the origins of their discontent. Locke, 
on whom Hollis makes fewer comments and who there is some reason 
to believe was felt by him, in spite of his importance in the definition 
of revolutionary politics, to be less sacred than the martyr of the Rye 
House or the author of Paradise Lost, of course justified the application 
of contractual theories to the Revolution of 1688. More important, 
his famous Letters on Toleration were cherished and reprinted by 
Hollis as powerful in the cause of religious liberty. 

Religious toleration or freedom was of course a belief common to 
Milton, Marvell, Harrington, and Locke. For some measure of free- 
dom for their own faiths, if not for others, many of the Puritans had 
fought against episcopal authority. Hollis particularly admired Mar- 
vell’s Rehearsal Transpros’d for its use of ridicule against Bishop Par- 
ker and commended its example to his friends overseas in their battles. 
He heartily endorsed Harrington’s opinions on toleration in his Oceana, 
opinions echoed if not extended in the eighteenth century by Robert 
Molesworth and by Gordon and Trenchard. Toleration not only to 


* Letter to Mayhew of 27 August 1760, as printed in the Memoirs, I, 92. 
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the Christian sects but to freethinkers, Jews, Mohammedans, atheists 
was allowed. Only Catholics were to be excluded. Whether Hollis’s 
circle in the eighteenth century really wished further attacks on the 
Established Church is not certain, although Hollis approved the seizure 
of Church property by the Venetians in his own time and of course 
passionately fought any extension of episcopal power in America. 
Hollis thought Harrington’s republic a model of the perfect state. 
His interest in Henry Neville was no doubt due in part to Neville’s 
connection with Harrington; in part to fears Neville voiced in 1680 
of a popish successor; in part to the qualities of the Plato redivivus 
itself, now too often overlooked. Hollis admired an aristocratic re- 
public or constitutional monarchy based firmly on property, tolera- 
tion, and popular assemblies. Such a republic Edmund Ludlow would 
have wished. His Memoirs, published. by Toland at the end of the 
seventeenth century and again by Richard Baron in 1751, were a part 
of the Canon. Property and its protection was an important part of 
the foundation of the Whig state. Marvell, Sidney, and Locke wrote 
about property and liberty; indeed, all these theorists of the revolution- 
ary period of English history emphasize the connection. Marchamont 
Nedham, whose Excellencie of a Free State Hollis reprinted in 1767, 
whose character he defended and whose views he endorsed, goes to 
the heart of the matter when he states ‘that a free-state or common- 
wealth by the people in their successive assemblies is so far from level- 
ling or destroying property, that in all ages it hath been the only pre- 
servative of liberty and property, and the only remedy against the 
levellings and usurpations of standing powers: for, it is clear that kings 
and all standing powers are the levellers.’ Indeed, factions and parties 
as well as tyranny destroy property where a government that can be 
questioned is likely to defend it. The men of the period were sensitive 
to the great change in the balance of wealth which had been taking 
place in the past hundred and fifty years. They were, both in England 
and the colonies, although interested in the pursuit of wealth, critical of 
the luxury and corruption that sometimes came with it. Somehow or 
other, a natural reluctance to have money taken or spent without a 
concurring voice in its allocation and a resistance to devices — monop- 
oly or royal ban —that might hamper the search for wealth, were 
reconciled by the conscience of the day in the association of freedom 
and money, poverty and French tyranny. The extent to which Hollis 
and his radical set of the Whig party were democratic is not altogether 
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clear. Nedham in a passage marked by Hollis as a suitable motto for 
the men of the new world says, ‘In this government the door of 
dignity stands open to all that ascend thither by the steps of worth and 
virtue.’ *° In another note, in Brown’s Estimate, Hollis seems to indi- 
cate faith in a wider view of the ‘people’ as political power than some 
of his contemporaries, but he never indicates agreement with leveling 
tracts; his diary reveals the normal approach to social distinctions of 
his time. 

Hollis, however, approved a reform of Parliament in both election 
and distribution, as well as in method of voting. He wanted abolition 
of rotten boroughs, as Harrington and Sidney and Locke had advo- 
cated. He wanted a wider franchise, more frequent elections, more 
county members — this last on the grounds that they were less likely 
to be bribed than city dwellers. All the seventeenth-century writers 
he esteemed can be discovered condemning the corruption of Parlia- 
ment and lamenting its inequalities, though in different degree accord- 
ing to their experience. Party is universally condemned. A separa- 
tion of powers is praised and methods of ensuring this proposed in 
place bills and the like. To all this the writers of the eighteenth 
century in the Canon really add little. Hoadley condemns intolerance 
and justifies resistance, as do Cato’s Letters and the Independent W hig 
of Trenchard and Gordon. Perhaps the arguments against a standing 
army emphasized by Trenchard, Moyle, and Gordon, and for the 
Hanoverian succession lend definition to the doctrines both of re- 
sistance and limited monarchy put forward earlier. Trenchard’s chief 
contribution to the Canon is his famous letter on ‘Colonies and Planta- 
tions’ published as a Cato Letter in 1722, and the best statement of the 
case for treating the Americans as Englishmen and fellow citizens 
made in these early years. Hollis and his circle entirely agreed with 
its views and looked on Trenchard as the last of the great Whig 
writers. 

Indeed, there is a good deal of evidence to show that had Hollis 
been obliged to sum up his own political philosophy in brief, he would 
have put together this letter on colonial politics and Robert 
Molesworth’s two prefaces — that to the Account of Denmark attack- 
ing clerical intolerance and narrowness and advocating education for 
citizenship, and that to the Franco-Gallia defining a true Whig. A 


” The passages quoted from Nedham appear on p. 55 and p. 14 respectively of 
the Hollis reprint. 
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true Whig is not afraid of being called a ‘Commonwealthsman.’ He 
reveres the name of Hanover because of the revolution which brought 
its princes over. The ruler of England is an intelligent ruler over a 
rational people, but no reverence should deter from resistance to 
tyranny where and whenever found. The people should meet fre- 
quently in freely elected assemblies. Every belief but popery should be 
tolerated. Education should be widespread. More workmen bring 
greater prosperity; there should therefore be easy naturalization, freer 
labor laws, restraint of monopolies, employment for the poor, suppres- 
sion of idlers, and maintenance of a free press. These were Moles- 
worth’s and Hollis’s Whiggish beliefs. This sturdy philosophy encour- 
aged free enterprise and the rights of the individual. Hollis’s own plan 
of life, though following a peculiar pattern of its own, would hardly 
have been possible without the work of his dissenting and resisting 
forebears. His aim was to promote a ‘whole education’ as useful to 
society as possible. ‘Good Learning,’ as Molesworth had stated, ‘is a 
great Antidote against the Plague of Tyranny.’ Writing late in life 
to Harvard, Hollis expressed what could have been a justification as 
well as explanation of his plan: “With me, societies, nations, flourish 
more by wisdom, magnaminity, of individuals, the leaders of them, 
than by their numbers.’ From his books the Harvard student was ‘to 


learn how and when to speak pertinently, how to act like a Man, to 
subdue the Passions, to be publick-spirited, to despise Death, Tor- 
ments, and Reproach, Riches, and the Smiles of Princes as well as their 
Frowns, if they stood between them and their Duty.’ * 


Caro.inE Ropsins 


Appendix I 


Ho us Puswications *” 


A. Americana 


Jonathan Mayhew, 1720-1766 


1. Two Discourses Delivered October 25**. 1759. Being the Day Appointed 
by Authority to Be Observed as a Day of Public Thanksgiving, for the 


“ Hollis letters, Massachusetts Historical Society, f 7, 91-92; Molesworth, An 
Account of Denmark, 4th ed. (London, 1738), p. xii and p. xiii. See also Memoirs, I, 
294, for Hollis’s sentiments on the importance of the individual. 

“Based upon the diary and the Memoirs. 
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Success of His Majesty’s Arms, More Particularly in the Reduction of 
Quebec . . . London, 1760. 
Cf. Evans 8417. There is apparently now no copy of the London edi- 
tion at Harvard. 


. Observations on the Charter and Conduct of the Society for the Propaga- 


tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; Designed to Shew Their Non-Con- 
formity to Each Other. With Remarks on the Mistakes of East Apthorp 
. . . Boston, in New-England, Printed: London, Reprinted for W. Nicoll 
- 1763. 
Cf. Evans 9441. 


. A Defence of the Observations . . . Boston Printed: London Reprinted 


for W. Nicoll . . . 1764. 
Cf. Evans 9442. 


. Remarks on an Anonymous Tract, Entitled An Answer to Dr. Mayhew’s 


Observations . . . Being a Second Defence of the Observations .. . 
Boston in New England, Printed, 1764. London, Reprinted for W. Nicoll 
- 1765. 
Cf. Evans 9738. Diary, 28 August 1764: ‘a valuable master tract.’ Also 
in this connection should be noted Caleb Fleming’s The Claims of the 
Church of England Seriously Examined . . ., London: Printed for 
W. Nicoll . . . 1764, almost certainly written and published at Hollis’s 
suggestion. 


. The Snare Broken. A Thanksgiving Discourse, Preached . . . May 23, 


1766. Occasioned by the Repeal of the Stamp-Act . . . Boston, Printed, 


and London Reprinted, for G. Kearsley . . . [1766]. 

Cf. Evans 10388. 
It may be noted that copies of Nos. 2-4 of these Mayhew reprints, and 
also of the Fleming work, are to be found in a 2-volume collection of 
tracts, labeled ‘Mayhew Controv.’, sent Harvard by Hollis (call number 
*AC7.M4537-B766m). 


Controversy over the Religion of the Colonists, 1766-1767 


2. 


Charles Chauncy, 1705-1787. A Letter to a Friend, Containing Remarks 
on Certain Passages in a Sermon, Preached by the Right Reverend Jobn, 
Lord Bishop of Landaff, before the Incorporated Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts . . . London, February 20, 1767 
. . » Boston, in N. E. Printed MDCCLXVII . . . With a Supplement, 
Containing an Answer to the Plea of T. B. Chandler . . . By a Presbyter 
in Old England {Caleb Fleming]. London, Printed for S. Bladon . . . 
1768. 
Cf. Evans 10579. The English edition adds the ‘Supplement’ but omits 
the tribute to Hollis’s great-uncle Thomas which appears on p. 44 of 
the American edition. 
William Livingston, 1723-1790. A Letter to the Right Reverend Father 
in God, John, Lord Bishop of Landaff; Occasioned by Some Passages 
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in His Lordship’s Sermon . . . New York Printed, London: Reprinted 
for J. Buckland . . . E. and C. Dilly . . . and G. Keith . . . 1768. 
Cf. Evans 10948. 

The Memoirs, I, 385, state that Dr Eliot sent Hollis copies of Andrew Cros- 
well, Observations on Several Passages in a Sermon Preached by William 
Warburton, Lord Bishop of Gloucester, before the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts ... February 21. 1766 ..., Boston, 1768 
(Evans 10869), along with copies uf the Livingston Letter, but no London 
edition of the Croswell tract has been traced. 


Controversies over Anglo-American Relations, 1765-1770 


1. A Collection of the Most Interesting Tracts, Lately Published in England 
and America, on the Subjects of Taxing the American Colonies, and Regu- 
lating Their Trade . . . London, Printed for J. Almon . . . 1766-67. 
3 vols. 

In the diary, 20 August 1766, Hollis states that he collected tracts for 
this reprint; and in the Harvard copy he notes that the Chatham speech 
was ‘added by direction of T. H.’ 

. The True Sentiments of America: Contained in a Collection of Letters 
Sent from the House of Representatives of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay to Several Persons of High Rank in This Kingdom: Together with 
Certain Papers Relating to a Supposed Libel on the Governor of That 
Province, and a Dissertation on the Canon and the Feudal Law. London, 
Printed for I. Almon . . . 1768. 

The ‘Letters’ are attributed, in large part, to Samuel Adams. The 
‘Dissertation,’ attributed to Jeremy Gridley both in the present col- 
lection and in the earlier English reprinting (at Hollis’s request) in the 
London Chronicle, 21 November 1765, is actually by John Adams 
(first printed in the Boston Gazette, August 1765). Almon used ma- 
terial from the True Sentiments in his Collection of Tracts, on the 
Subjects of Taxing the British Colonies in America, and Regulating 
Their Trade, 4 vols., London, 1773; a close comparison of the infor- 
mation in the diary with the contents of the two Almon collections 
would undoubtedly further illustrate the bond between Hollis and this 
pro-American printer. 

. Letters to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hillsborough, from Gov- 
ernor Bernard, General Gage, and the Honourable His Majesty’s Council 
for the Province of Massachusetts Bay ... Boston: New-England. 
Printed . . . London: Re-printed for J. Almon . . . [1769]. 

Cf. Evans 11332. Also included in Almon’s Collection of 1773. 

. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hilsborough, on the Present 
Situation in America ... London, Printed for George Kearsly . . . 
1769. 

Cf. Evans 11310 (American edition printed from the English edition). 

. Observations on Several Acts of Parliament, Passed in the 4", 6** and 7** 
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Years of His Present Majesty’s Reign . . . London, G. Kearsly and J. 
Almon, 1770. 
Cf. Evans 11392. Apparently no copy at Harvard. Another issue, 
however, with changed title-page and half-title, is present in two copies 
(one of them in Almon’s Collection of 1773). 

. A Short Narrative of the Horrid Massacre in Boston, Perpetrated .. . 
the Fifth Day of March 1770 . . . Printed by Order of the Town of 
Boston: London, Re-printed for E. and C. Dilly . . . and J. Almon .. . 
1770. 

Cf. Evans 11580. Included in Almon’s Collection of 1773. 
Additional Observations to a Short Narrative of the Horrid Massacre in 
Boston . . . Printed by Order of the Town of Boston. 1770. [London, 
1770]. 

Cf. Evans 11583. Included in Almon’s Collection of 1773. 

. John Lathrop, 1740-1816. Innocent Blood Crying to God from the 
Streets of Boston. A Sermon Occasioned by the Horrid Murder... 
on the Fifth of March, 1770 . . . London: Printed for E. and C. Dilly 

. and J. Almon .. . 1770. 
Cf. Evans 12094 (American edition printed from the English edition). 


Doubtful 


1. James Otis, 1725-1783. The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 
Proved . . . Boston, New-England, Printed: London Reprinted, for J. 
Almon .. . [1764]. 


Also 2nd edition, London, Almon, 1765, and 3rd ed., London, Wil- 


liams and Almon, 1766. Cf. Evans 9773. The third London edition 
included in Almon’s Collection of 1766-67. 
. James Otis. Considerations on Behalf of the Colonists. In a Letter to a 
Noble Lord. London: Printed for J. Almon . . . 1765. 
Also znd edition, London, Almon, 1765. No American edition traced. 
. James Otis. A Vindication of the British Colonies . . . Boston, Printed: 
London, Reprinted for J. Almon . . . 1769. 
Cf. Evans 10117. Included in Almon’s Collection of 1773. 
. An Appeal to the World; or a Vindication of the Town of Boston. . . 
Boston, Printed . . . London, Reprinted for J. Almon . . . 1770. 
Generally attributed to Samuel Adams. Cf. Evans 11133. Included 
in Almon’s Collection of 1773, possibly through Hollis’s efforts, who 
earlier had a copy bound with Letters to the . . . Earl of Hillsbor- 
ough (Controversies, 3, above; cf. diary, October 1769). 


B. Other Works 
Anti-Popery Tracts 


1. Thomas Staveley, 1626-1684. The Romish Horseleech: or, an Impartial 
Account of the Intolerable Charge of Popery to This Nation . . . London, 
Printed for R. Baldwin . . . T. Davies . . . and R. Davis . . . 1769. 

First printed 1674. 
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2. Arthur Ashley Sykes, 1684?-1756. An Enquiry How Far Papists Ought 
to Be Treated Here as Good Subjects . . . London: Re-printed for S. 
Bladon . . . 1763. 

First printed 1746. Cf. diary, 4 October 1763. 

3. Arthur Ashley Sykes. The Reasonableness of Mending and Executing the 

Laws against Papists . . . London: Re-printed for S. Bladon . . . 1763. 
First printed 1746. Cf. diary, 4 October 1763. There is also a second 
issue of the Bladon edition, dated 1766. 


Reprints of ‘Canonical’ Works on Government ** 


1. John Toland, 1670-1722. The Life of lobn Milton . . . with Amyntor 

. . . London . . . Reprinted for A. Miller . . . 1761. 
First printed 1698. 

. Algernon Sidney, 1622-1683. Discourses Concerning Government with 
His Letters Trial Apology and Some Memoirs of His Life. London 
Printed for A. Millar 1763. 

First printed 1698. Hollis also helped Robertson with the edition 
of Sidney’s Works issued in 1772. 

. John Locke, 1632-1704. Two Treatises of Government . . . London 

. . . Reprinted, the Sixth Time, by A. Millar . . . 1764. 
First printed 1690. 

. John Locke. Letters Concerning Toleration. London, Printed for A. 
Millar . . . 1765. 

First printed 1689-1706. 

. Henry Neville, 1620-1694. Plato redivivus or a Dialogue Concerning 
Government . . . The Fourth Edition. London, Printed for A. Millar 
1763 [i.e., 1765]. 

First printed 1680. Hollis’s edition is based on that printed by Dodsley 
in 1745 at the suggestion of Joseph Spence, but with a new introduc- 
tion (cf. Memoirs, I, 265). Spence’s edition in turn had been based 
on the second, enlarged edition of 1681. The diary for February and 
March 1765 records Millar’s activity and indicates the true date of 
publication. 

. Henry Neville. The Isle of Pines. Or a Late Discovery of a Fourth 
Island, in Terra Australis Incognita . . . London . . . Reprinted for 
T. Cadell 1768. 

First printed 1668. 

. Henry Neville. The Parliament of Ladys. London, 1768. 

First printed 1647. Apparently no copy of the 1768 edition at Har- 
vard. 

. Marchamont Nedham, 1620-1678. The Excellencie of a Free State. Lon- 
don Printed for A. Millar and T. Cadell . . . G. Kearsly . . . and H. 
Parker . . . 1767. 

First printed 1656. 


“See Appendix II for full list of canonical works. 
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1. Luke Scrafton, fl. 1763. Reflections on the Government of Indostan. 
With a Short Sketch of the History of Bengal, from MDCCXXXVIII to 
MDCCLVI; and an Account of the English Affairs to MDCCLVIII. Lon- 
don . . . Reprinted . . . for G. Kearsley . . . and T. Cadell . . . 1770. 

First printed 1763. 

2. John Wallis, 1616-1703. Grammatica linguae Anglicanae . . . Editio 

sexta .. . Londini . . . apud A. Millar 1765. 
First printed 1653. 

3. Francis Blackburne, 1705-1787. The Confessional; or, a Full and Free 
Inquiry into the Right . . . of Establishing Systematical Confessions . 
London, Printed by S. Bladon . . . 1766. 

Cf. diary, 14 April 1766; Memoirs, 1, 302. Also probably 2nd and 3rd 

editions, also for S. Bladon, 1767 and 1770. 
To Appendix I might perhaps be added other works of Blackburne between 
1760 and 1770, as well as those of Caleb Fleming for the same period, Mrs 
Macaulay’s Loose Remarks on Certain Positions to Be Found in Mr. Hobbes’s 
Philosophical Rudiments of Government and Society, London, 1767 (also 2nd 
edition, London, 1769 — both editions bearing Hollis’s liberty cap emblem on 
the title-page), and the English translation of Brian Herport, An Essay on the 
Truths of Importance to the Happiness of Mankind, London, 1768. 


Appendix II 


A. Canonicat Books * 
George Buchanan, 1506-1582. 


De iure regni apud Scotos, dialogus . . . Edinburgi, 1579. Edition pro- 
jected by Hollis. 


Christopher Goodman, 1520?—1603. 


How Superior Powers Oght To Be Obeyd of Their Subjects; and Where- 


in They May Lawfully by Gods Worde Be Disobeyed and Resisted . . . 
Geneva, 1558. 


James Harrington, 1611-1677. 


The Common-W ealth of Oceana . . . London, 1656. Edition projected by 
Hollis. 


“ The ‘List of Books for the use of the Swedes; published by Mr Hollis, in 1772,’ 
Memoirs, Il, 659-660. In both this list A and in list B following the works are given 
in their first editions. No attempt has been made here to list writings of classical 
authors, such as Longinus and Cicero, from which Hollis drew so many quotations. 


His notes to Sidney and Milton (cf. Memoirs, Il, 749-778) provide further clues to 
his favorite authors. 
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Francois Hotman, 1524-1590. 
Francogallia. {Geneva}, 1573. Translated into English by Molesworth, 


London, 1711; translation reprinted 1721, with important preface by 
Molesworth. 


John Locke, 1632-1704. 
Two Treatises of Government . . . London, 1690. 
John Milton, 1608-1674. 


Areopagitica; a Speech . . . for the Liberty of Unlicenc’d Printing, to the 
Parliament of England . . . London, 1644. 


Pro populo anglicano defensio contra Claudii Anonymi, alias Salmasii 
defensionem regiam. Londini, 1651. 


The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates: Proving That It Is Lawfull .. . 
to Call to Account a Tyrant, or Wicked King . . . London, 1649. 
Robert Molesworth, ist Viscount, 1656-1725. 


An Account of Denmark as It Was in the Year 1692 . . . London, 1694. 
With an important preface. 


Marchamont Nedham, 1620-1678. 


The Excellencie of a Free-State: or, the Right Constitution of a Common- 
wealth . . . London, 1656. 


John Ponet, 1514?-1556. 


A Shorte Treatise of Politicke Power, and of the True Obedience Which 
Subiects Owe to Kynges and Other Civile Governours . . . (Strasburg? }, 


1556. 
John Trenchard, 1662-1723. 
A Short History of Standing Armies in England . . . London, 1698. 
Vindiciae, contra tyrannos: sive, De principis in populum, populique in prin- 
cipem, legitima potestate . . . Edimburgi [Basel?], 1579. Hollis regarded 
Languet as the author. English translation 1648 (reprinted 1689). Edition 
of original projected by Hollis. 


B. Booxs So FREQUENTLY Quorep or Dispersed BY Ho tis as To 
Appear CANONICAL 
John Brown, 1715-1766. 
An Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times . . . Dublin, 
1757- 
James Harris, 1709—1780. 


Hermes: or, a Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Language and Universal 
Grammar . . . London, 1751. 


Three Treatises. The First Concerning Art. The Second Concerning 
Music, Painting, and Poetry. The Third Concerning Happiness .. . 
London, 1744. 
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William Harris, 1720-1770. 
An Historical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of James I 
. . « London, 1753. 


An Historical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of Charles I 
. . » London, 1758. 


An Historical and Critical Account of the Life of Oliver Cromwell . . . 
London, 1762. 


An Historical and Critical Account of the Life of Charles Il . . . London, 
1766. 2 vols. 


Benjamin Hoadley, Bishop of Winchester, 1676-1761. The Common Rights of 
Subjects, Defended: and the Nature of the Sacramental Test, Considerd 
. . » London, 1719. 

John Locke. 
Epistola de Tolerantia . . . Gouda, 1689. Translated as A Letter Concern- 
ing Toleration . . . London, 1689. 
A Second Letter Concerning Toleration . . . London, 1690. 
A Third Letter for Toleration . . . London, 1692. 


‘Part of a Fourth Letter for Toleration,’ in Posthumous Works, London, 
1706. 

Edmund Ludlow, 1617?-1692. 
Memoirs . . . Vevey, 1698-99. 3 vols. 


Catharine Macaulay (later Graham), 1731-1791. 
The History of England, from the Accession of James I to That of the 


Brunswick Line . . . London, 1763-83. 8 vols. Vols. 1-5, 1763-71, pub- 
lished during Hollis’s lifetime. 


Loose Remarks on Certain Positions to Be Found in Mr. Hobbes’s Philo- 
sophical Rudiments of Government and Society . . . London, 1767. Cf. 
Appendix I, B, Macaulay. 


Observations on a Pamphlet, Entitled, Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents [by Edmund Burke] . . . London, 1770. 


Andrew Marvell, 1621-1678. 
An Account of the Growth of Popery, and Arbitrary Government in 
England . . . Amsterdam, [1677]. 
The Rehearsal Transprosd: or, Animadversions ... Shewing What 


Grounds There Are of Fears and Jealousies of Popery. London, 1672-73. 
2 pts. in 2 vols. 


Conyers Middleton, 1683-1750. 
The Miscellaneous Works . . . London, 1752. 4 vols. 
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John Milton. 


E:xovoxddorns in Answer to a Book Intitul’'d "Euxav Baowuy 
don, 1649. 


Of Education, To Master Samuel Hartlib. [London, 1644]. 


Edward Wortley Montagu, 1713-1776. 


Reflections on the Rise and Fall of the Antient Republicks. Adapted to the 
Present State of Great Britain . . . London, 1759. 


Henry Neville, 1620-1694. 


Plato redivivus: or, a Dialogue Concerning Government... . . London, 
1681 [i.e., 1680]. 


Algernon Sidney, 1622-1683. 
Discourses Concerning Government . . . London, 1698. 


Letters and Memorials of State . . ..Written and Collected by Sir Philip 
Sydney . . . Colonel Algernon Sydney . . . Faithfully Transcribed from 
the Originals by Arthur Collins . . . London, 1746. 2 vols. 


Of the Use and Abuse of Parliaments; in Two Historical Discourses . . . 
London, 1744. 2 pts. in 2 vols. The first part, ‘A General View of Govern- 
ment in Europe,’ by Sidney, the second part by James Ralph. 


John Toland, 1670-1722. 
‘The Life of the Author’ prefixed to A Complete Collection of the Histori- 
cal, Political, and Miscellaneous Works of John Milton . . . , 3 vols., Am- 
sterdam, 1698. The Life also printed separately, London, 1699. 


The Oceana of James Harrington, and His Other Works . . . Collected, 
Methodizd, and Review’d, with an Exact Account of His Life Prefix’d, 
by John Toland . . . London, 1700. 


John Trenchard, 1662-1723. 
An Argument, Shewing, That a Standing Army Is Inconsistent with a Free 
Government, and Absolutely Destructive to the Constitution of the English 
Monarchy .. . London, 1697. Written with Walter Moyle, who alone 
wrote The Second Part of an Argument . . . , London, 1697. 


‘Cato’s Letters.’ Written with Thomas Gordon. First published 5 Novem- 
ber 1720-27 July 1723 in the London Journal and the British Journal. The 
letters through March 1721 republished in three separate Collections, Lon- 
don, 1721, and the entire series republished, with six new letters by Gordon, 
in 4 vols., London, 1723-24. 





Corrigendum: In footnote 2, for ‘H. M. Anthony’ read ‘R. M. Anthony.’ 





Preliminary Sketches 
for Gravelot’s Corneille 


NE of the most fascinating, and, at the same time, least 

well known subjects of bibliophilic study are drawings 

for book illustration. From the eighteenth century on, a 

surprising number have been preserved, thanks to a grow- 

ing body of intelligent collectors. But far less has been made of them 

than they deserve, in view of the light they throw on the way the artists 

worked, what was expected by authors or publishers, and the artist’s 

own conceptions of the text in those cases where he was allowed to 
make a personal choice. 

Students of ‘master drawings’ have tended to deprecate illustrations 
as inferior to designs drawn for their own sake or as preliminary studies 
for paintings. Students of book illustration, on the other hand, have 
not been quite ready to tackle the subtleties and imponderable elements 
which are sure to be encountered except where the finished illustration 
reproduces the drawing precisely. This is strange, since such niceties 
should attract the bibliographical mind that delights in textual variants. 
But somehow librarians have not been so attracted. Therefore, the col- 
lecting and comparison of illustrators’ drawings remain a fertile field 
for exploration in which this country, particularly, is far behind Euro- 
pean nations. 

Perhaps the most important groups of drawings for illustration which 
survive in considerable numbers are those for the French ‘de luxe’ book 
of the eighteenth century. And of these a fair number have now been 
accumulated in the public institutions along the Atlantic seaboard: no- 
tably in the National Gallery of Art in Washington and, more recently, 
in the Harvard Library. One somewhat scattered group of these — 
Fragonard’s drawings for Ariosto — was published for the National 
Gallery and the Harvard Library in 1945. Another, and smaller group 
in every way, is the subject of this article. It was deposited at Harvard, 
in the Department of Graphic Arts, only within the last few months. 
Although the illustrator, Hubert Gravelot, is, in some respects, not to 
be compared with Jean Honoré Fragonard, nevertheless, as a precursor 
of the greater artist, and as a master of very accomplished drawing on a 
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miniature scale, he has a more important place in the history of art than 
has yet been accorded him. Perhar= the illustrations to this article will 
explain the reason for this statement better than the writer’s words. 
But more of the eighteen hundred or so preliminary sketches which 
Gravelot left on his death in 1773 in a large portfolio * should be seen 
to judge of the quality, as well as fecundity, of Gravelot’s talent. Miss 
Alice Newlin of the Metropolitan Museum in New York has pub- 
lished an article mainly about the drawings made by Gravelot during 
his early (English) period,’ and very recently Edwin Wolf, 2nd, has 
written interestingly of ‘Gravelot as Designer of Engraved Portrait 
Frames.’ * These next pages will be devoted to the preliminary draw- 
ings for one of Gravelot’s French series: Le théatre de Pierre Corneille, 
first published at Geneva in 1764. 

Gravelot’s life, which is not, on the whole, exceptional, has been 
related many times.* Perhaps its most surprising feature was his twelve 
years of activity in England (1733-45), where he established his repu- 
tation, trained the first eighteenth-century English illustrators of note, 
and was an early master of Gainsborough.’ But once back in France, 
he married, and settled down to the typical artist’s life of the period. 
This consisted in much hard work, and only a very modest subsistence, 
despite the luxury of those whose activities he depicted, and who gave 
him their patronage. 

Probably his illustrations for the first edition of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau’s La nouvelle Héloise (1761), even more than for Boccaccio’s 
Decameron (1757), established his reputation in France. For although 
the Decameron was a real success, it was not, in this highly sophis- 
ticated period, fashionably controversial, as was Rousseau’s novel. 
Moreover, Gravelot had succeeded in following the exact specifications 
which Rousseau set down for each scene, in giving life to his drawings, 
and in pleasing that intractable author.° Finally, through La nouvelle 


*Baron Roger Portalis, Les dessinateurs @illustrations au dix-huitiéme siécle 
(Paris, 1877), pp. 293-294. 

**The Celebrated Mr. Gravelot,’ Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, n.s., V 
(1946), 61-66. 

* Print Collector’s Quarterly, XXX (1950), 41-47. 

“Notably by Portalis, Dessinateurs, and Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, L’art 
du dix-huitiéme siécle, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1874), II, 7-47. 

*Louis Réau, La gravure en France au XVIII° siécle: La gravure d’illustration 
(Paris, 1928), pp. 17-18. 

*Portalis, Dessinateurs, pp. 277-278. 
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Héloise, whose illustrations had been paid for by a Genevan banker 
named Coindet, Gravelot grew to know the art publishers of that city, 
the brothers Cramer. Through them, again, he came to the attention 
of Voltaire, then living in exile near by. 

At last came a really interesting episode in our artist’s life: his rela- 
tions with the Sage of Ferney. Letters between the two exist, and be- 
tween each of them and the publishers Cramer. It appears, after evi- 
dence on both sides has been read, that Voltaire was really pleased with 
samples of Gravelot’s work — and left to his decision, not only what 
scene of each play to illustrate, but the engravers whom he would em- 
ploy, for a memorial edition of Pierre Corneille’s Oewvres, to be pub- 
lished by the Cramers.’ This was in marked contrast to Rousseau, and 
a great tribute from the mightiest literary figure then living in Europe. 

One must go back for a moment to relate the cause of Voltaire’s 
special interest in a brother dramatist so long since dead. Voltaire had 
all the attributes of the modern showman. His whole life is evidence 
of the desire, and ability, to startle kings as well as people out of their 
complacency. He knew how to bring the people to his side — the 
people whose revenge Voltaire predicted, though he did not live to 
see the revolution of 1789. 

About 1760, Voltaire heard that a collateral descendant of the seven- 
teenth-century classic playwright was living in great poverty, and that 
a benefit performance of Rodogune had created a very general interest 
in France, among the literati, for this man, his wife, and daughter. 
Immediately, Voltaire sensed the dramatic possibilities of taking Mlle 
Corneille under his wing at Ferney, where Mme Denis was entrusted 
with the completion of her education. He also loudly voiced his duty, 
‘as an old soldier of the great Corneille,’ to be useful to the grand- 
niece of his general. And what better ‘dot’ when she came to be 
married could he offer her than the proceeds from an edition of 
Corneille with commentary by himself? So for the sake of the publicity 
no less than the pathos of the situation he set himself at once to work, 
with the tremendous drive which was so characteristic of him. Sub- 
scriptions poured in. The King of France and the Empress of Russia 
each subscribed for a hundred copies, Madame de Pompadour for fifty, 
the Fermiers-Généraux for sixty, a wealthy individual for twenty-four, 
and even the artist-dilettante, Watelet, for five.® 


* Portalis, Dessinateurs, p. 280. 
*Portalis, Dessinateurs, pp. 282 and 648. 
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But the production side of the project did not go as rapidly as Vol- 
taire wished. No doubt, he was impatient, for he was nearly seventy 
years old, and had not yet readied the ‘complete’ edition of his own 
works which the same publishers were to issue from 1768 to 1774. So 
he wrote petulantly of Gravelot’s tardiness in fulfilling his part of the 
Corneille venture —an illustration for each one of the thirty-four 
plays. He implored the Cramers to see that Gravelot completed his 
drawings in the year 1762,° and from this letter, as well as from a few 
other indications that our artist refused to be hurried, even by Voltaire, 
we have the erroneous statement of the de Goncourts, that Gravelot 
was ‘paresseux et avare de son talent.’ ** Although the memorial edition 
of Corneille in twelve octavo volumes did not appear till 1764, there 
may well have been other delays, such as a frontispiece by Watelet. 
And finally Voltaire was not so irritated but that he gladly used Grave- 
lot again for the ‘complete’ edition of his own works four years later. 

The matter of this frontispiece by Watelet is a confusing point not 
clearly explained by an existing bibliography. Edwin Wolf, on the 
authority of Portalis and Béraldi, writes’ of a frontispiece portrait 
with a frame by Gravelot for which there are four (see Plate VIIb)” 
preliminary sketches among the sixty-one drawings in the series at Har- 
vard. Vera Salomons * and Cohen-De Ricci, on the other hand, sug- 


gest that the engraving by Watelet, after Pierre, which appears in the 
copies at Harvard of the 1764, 1766, and 1774 editions of Corneille, is 
the only one for the work in question. Without a comparison of many 
copies of the 1764 edition, it would be difficult to establish the facts. 
Edwin Wolf, in a letter to the writer, agrees that copies may probably 
be found with either one portrait or the other, although which is the 
right one, or the earlier one, is still open to conjecture. Perhaps Grave- 


* Vera Salomons, Gravelot (London, 1911), p. 27. 

* L’art, Il, 18. 

“ Print Collector's Quarterly, XXX, 46 (and fig. 8), referring to Baron Roger 
Portalis and Henri Béraldi, Les graveurs du dix-buitiéme siécle (Paris, 1880-82), II, 
265. 

“ The drawings illustrated in the accompanying plates are all roughly 6 by 3% 
inches except Plates Illa (6 by 4 3/16 inches), Vla (7% by 6% inches), VIlla (5% 
by 3 inches), and VIIIb (7% by 5 3/16 inches). 

” Gravelot, p. 47. 

“ Henry Cohen, Guide de l'amateur de livres a gravures du XVIII* siécle, 6th ed., 
rev. by Seymour De Ricci (Paris, 1912), col. 255. Emile Picot in his Bibliographie 
Cornélienne (Paris, 1876), p. 307, cites a frontispiece drawn by ‘Plater’ (i.e., Pierre? ) 
and engraved by Watelet. 
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lot’s version with a portrait of Corneille, engraved by Gaucher, after 
LeBrun, was the original one, which was superseded, on Voltaire’s or 
the Cramers’ orders, out of deference to Watelet, who had not only 
presented his engraving to the publication, but had subscribed to the 
generous total of five copies. 

When the 1764 edition of Corneille was finally sold, it realized two 
hundred thousand livres, which handsome sum was divided between 
the generous publishers and the young lady whom Voltaire so well be- 
friended. The plates and text were reissued at Geneva in 1765, at Paris 
in 1766, and again at Geneva in 1774. This last edition is eight volumes 
quarto, and has a new frame by Gravelot around each engraving. But 
not a trace of these later (1774) frames is to be found in any of the 
drawings at Harvard under discussion. This fact suggests, as does 
everything else about the Harvard sketches, that they are really the 
preliminary ideas of the artist for his portrait frame and for the thirty- 
four scenes from the plays, drawn from 1762 to 1764, while Voltaire 
impatiently waited. 

We are now led to consider why Gravelot was so long in preparing 
the finished drawings which five engravers, chosen by him, then trans- 
lated to copper plates. Voltaire wrote to Cramer in 1762 that, in three 
months, Gravelot had only finished two drawings. Gravelot himself 
claimed to have done seven. But Voltaire, who had written twenty 
‘commentaries’ in the same period, was sure he would be dead before 
this work, which he was so anxious to see finished, saw the light of day.”* 
The answer probably lies in Gravelot’s refusal to be rushed, and in a 
desire, still to be observed in the present day, of the artist to keep every 
one of his many clamoring clients partially satisfied! A look at the long 
list of Gravelot’s work compiled by Richard Oehler ** shows him to 
have been very active during this period for book illustration alone, 
without taking into consideration the many commissions of clavichord 
cases, tapestries, snuffbox covers, bookplates, watch cases, fashion plates, 
binding tools, and ornaments * with which a popular French artist of 
this period was constantly beset. 

Moreover, another reason for Gravelot’s measured pace can be found 
in a study of the Corneille sketches themselves, which show the greatest 
attention to detail, and a constant revision, despite the rapid manner 


* Portalis, Dessinateurs, p. 283. 


*‘Gravelots Werk als Biicherillustrator,’ Gutenberg Jabrbuch 1927, pp. 108-115. 
* De Goncourts, L’art, II, 45. 
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in which part of their drawing is done. Here is the crux of the matter: 
how fast could Gravelot work, and how many preliminary sketches 
did he make before he finally undertook a definitive pen drawing, com- 
plete with all its bistre tonal washes? That such a drawing was the 
final outcome for each of the thirty-four scenes in the plays we know 
from Cohen-De Ricci,"* and other, more contemporary, records, in- 
cluding the sale catalogue after Gravelot’s death."* Gravelot was over 
sixty years old, and in less than ten years his eyesight failed him — it is 
said from overstraining on fine work. The eighteen hundred ‘esquisses, 
premiéres pensées, and études’ which Emmanuel Bocher acquired from 
the Marquis de Fourquevaux are mute testimonials to a very conscien- 
tious workman. Our sixty-one sketches were according to Cohen-De 
Ricci once a part of one hundred and thirty-eight in the Marquis’ 
hands. And the number Gravelot actually made for the thirty-four 
scenes, and the portrait frame, is likely to have been considerably greater 
than that, if one is to judge by the gradual progressions among the 
drawings here at hand. A good example is the series of four drawings 
for the play Médée. The changes are not at all rapid between the first 
free idea (Plate IIa) and the last far-from-finished sketch (Plate IIIb), 
which still lacks many details to be found in the final engraving. If 
this series is typical, then six or seven drawings may have been an aver- 
age for each subject. 

Gravelot certainly was painstaking, but he was by no means pedes- 
trian, nor did he work by a formula. Large drawings by Gravelot exist. 
There are several belonging to a different series * at Harvard, and many 
more in the Cabinet d’Estampes of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and in 
the British Museum,” on different kinds and colors of paper, and in 
different mediums. Yet the smaller sketches with which we are dealing, 
and others from the same portfolio, have one or two features in com- 
mon. They are all on a very thin fine quality paper which would per- 
mit the outline of one drawing to be traced from another. Also, it is 
clear that after the earliest stages they are usually the exact size of the 
finished engravings. Finally, they are almost always, as one would 
expect, in reverse, suggesting that the engravers themselves may have 


* Guide, col. 255. 

* De Goncourts, L’art, Il, 25 n. 

* Abrégé de histoire romaine, published at Paris 1789. 
* De Goncourts, L’art, Il, 36-47. 
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made tracings from the final drawings, which they transferred to the 
copper plate before they began their work. 

One more notable similarity bespeaks the strong influence of the 
French academic tradition. Gravelot’s figure studies are normally com- 
menced as nude figures (see Plates Ia and Va) and then clothed with the 
appropriate garments once their correct anatomy and pose have been 
attained. All Gravelot’s biographers * mention the three mannequins, 
about fifteen inches high, which the artist had had made for him in 
London. These figurines were beautifully constructed, and articulated 
to the tips of their fingers. Thus Gravelot was able to adjust them and 
then to clothe them, from an ample wardrobe, with appropriate cos- 
tumes. By manipulating these figures and then studying them minutely, 
from the proper angle, he could achieve a remarkable grace of composi- 
tion and truth of perspective, beyond that attained by many of his 
contemporaries. 

But here the reliance on a system of procedure ceases, and the varied 
‘genius of an accomplished French artist begins to assert itself. Gravelot 
was not bound by one kind of drawing instrument — he employed a 
number of varieties with equal facility. Normally he commenced with 
red or black crayon ** — though later he often used a graphite pencil 
— and made his corrections with pen and ink. When red crayon was 
used over black, or vice versa, in the earliest stages, corrections are more 
easily visible. Yet perhaps the most revealing figure study in the 
sketches for Corneille at Harvard is that of the two undraped person- 
ages (one male and one female) for Agésilas (Plate Ia). They have 
been drawn very powerfully in pen and ink after the main axis of the 
figures, and the lines of perspective, had been sketched in with graphite 
pencil and pen. 

It is curious that even in such a very preliminary stage, Gravelot 
often lettered in the captions — the lines from the play which he was 
illustrating. He even normally also lettered in his signature, as if he 
were then preparing the finished drawing. A later stage (as in Plate 
Ib) of this same subject, where the figures have been draped, and the 
background is much further advanced, may not have had this lettering 
so carefully worked out, if we are to judge by other examples. But 
here the margin below the drawing has been cut away. Red crayon has 


“For example, Portalis, Dessinateurs, p. 274. 


* The present writer’s opinion does not agree, in many respects, with that ex- 
pressed by Réau, Gravure, p. 18. 
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been used to suggest additions, or corrections, in this second stage. Yet 
one feels the composition is far from finished, and might require two 
or three more renderings before the final drawing could be undertaken. 

Let us now examine carefully a subject for which we have repro- 
duced four preliminary drawings (Plates II and III). In the first sketch 
for Médée (Plate Ila) we have all the freedom one would expect in a 
drawing by a far less meticulous master. Yet when we examine the 
figures carefully, we see that already Gravelot has worked and re- 
worked the two principal figures, establishing their balance and 
counterbalance with great care, as well as their fundamental outlines, 
so no serious change has been necessary from this study through the 
last sketch with which we are provided. But only in the second stage 
(Plate IIb) do we find the vanishing point and the general character of 
the architectural background established. Moreover, in this stage the 
other figures are more carefully outlined. Still Gravelot seems to have 
been dissatisfied with his architecture and his perspective. So stage 
three (Plate IIIa) concerns itself solely with these parts of the composi- 
tion: the figure studies are left out. Perhaps one or more further 
studies may have been made at this point; for in stage four (Plate IIIb) 
we not only find the figures reintroduced, and the architecture further 
advanced, but we see that the whole composition has been reversed. 
The reasons for this are best known to the artist. Perhaps one was be- 
cause he felt the action of the composition would look better inclining 
outwards — all the engravings in the series being destined for the left- 
hand page in the book facing the title of the play. Another reason 
might have been that he felt that Jason, in the engraving, should be 
drawing his sword with his right hand — not with his left — as would 
have resulted when the copperplate was printed. 

Gravelot leaves us with many questions like these unanswered. But 
once in a while his reasoning is plain, as when (in Plate [Va) he moves 
Honoria, sister of the Emperor Valentinian, nearer to the sheltering 
figure of her lover, Valamir, King of the Ostrogoths. The original 
sketch of Honoria, almost obliterated by erasure and white chalk, left 
nude as she was originally drawn, can still be seen to the right of the 
new figure. In stage two (Plate IVb), the later pose of the two figures 
has been retained, and their hitherto partially clothed bodies are now 
fully dressed. In both these stages, Gravelot has put in all the lettering, 
even to the number of the act and scene of the play. This sometimes 
disappears in the finished engraving. Why this is, one is at a loss to 
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explain, unless to remind him of his place in the text. But this is only 
a conjecture. An artist today would hardly have been so painstaking, 
or formal. 

The sketch for Polyeucte (Plate Va) is in many ways more power- 
ful than the finished engraving. And although clearly in a very pre- 
liminary stage, in view of the nude figure and lines of perspective, it is 
remarkably detailed as to architecture and décor. One might suppose 
that here only two or three studies altogether were made. However, 
the series at Harvard possesses two more, which for reasons of space 
cannot be reproduced — and still the subject is by no means finished! 
A way one can sense an advanced stage of Gravelot’s sketches, is when 
his drawing becomes thin and sharp: when only the outlines appear, 
and yet there is precise architectural detail. Tonal effects were not 
introduced till the very last stages — perhaps in the final version only. 

Gravelot is most successful when dealing with the contemporary 
scene, and with comedy rather than tragedy.” Such a statement recog- 
nizes, in a sense, his defects as an artist, although the question can be 
asked, who has ever really gripped us with a scene from a classical trag- 
edy? They are all either ‘frozen’ or a little absurd. In this respect, 
Gravelot is not less successful than Moreau le jeune, his contemporary, 
or David, who so captivated the admiration of later generations, but 
leaves our emotions cold. So in Plates Vb, Vla, and VIb, we find 
Gravelot in his happiest vein. Le menteur is a drawing with all the best 
of Gravelot’s excellent perspective, and the first sketch for Mélite 
shows how he quickly cut down a chalk drawing to his exact scale, and 
sometimes tried out the details of his ornamentation in the margin. The 
third sketch for Mélite suggests, though it does not fully interpret, 
Gravelot’s amazing ability and taste in décor.” The de Goncourts, in 
an earlier work than that hitherto quoted,” write eloquently of this 
quality, and of his ability to select and depict the significant contour. 
They correctly claim that his drawings often have the substance of 
little paintings, and that one must not consider them minor works of 
art, because they are small, but rather, as Boucher felt, the cleverest 
illustrations of their day. Gravelot’s figures are often like the porcelain 
Saxe figurines, so beautifully are they ‘sculptured.’ 

Nor is anything more charming than the scene from La galerie du 

“ Cf. Salomons, Gravelot, p. 25. 


* De Goncourts, L’art, Il, 20-21. 
” Les vignettistes (Paris, 1868), pp. 6-7. 
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Palais (Plate VIla); for it was in the gallery of the Palais de Justice, 
which forms the setting of this play, that the fashionable shops were 
situated before the day of the Palais Royal. Even in the unfinished 
sketches of the Harvard series, one can almost identify the objects the 
ladies are buying — can almost hear the pertinent, and not too proper, 
conversation of the gentlemen who watch them with such a carefree 
air. Some writers ** consider Marmontel’s Contes moraux (1765) to 
have been Gravelot’s best work, largely, one would guess, because 
more of the subjects are from contemporary life. But all agree on the 
quality of the best scenes from Corneille, of which the last four here 
discussed are good examples. 

Of the sketches at Harvard, we still must consider the portrait frame 
(Plate VIIb), reproduced from a drawing not used by Edwin Wolf 
in his article in the Print Collector's Quarterly. It is pictured here be- 
cause it throws light on another device of Gravelot’s, shared in com- 
mon with many other artists of all periods: the squaring off of the page 
before starting the first drawing. Yet we have seen from sketches 
(Plates Ia and Va) which are even less advanced that this was by no 
means Gravelot’s habitual practice. He was too facile and too ac- 
complished a draughtsman to need this help continually. Curiously, in 
this case he letters in the author’s name, Pierre Corneille, in reverse, 
anticipating the needs of the copper engraver. Yet he signs his.own 
name, ‘H. Gravelot invenit,’ directly writing from left to right. It is 
not likely that this contradiction signifies anything more than that 
Gravelot, like all of us, was human, and liable to thoughtless incon- 
sistencies. 

The last two illustrations in this article reproduce a finished(?) draw- 
ing in pen with bistre washes, from Richardson’s Pamela (Plate VIIIa), 
and a very elaborate, and certainly finished, drawing of larger size 
for Voltaire’s La prude (Plate VIIIb), in the same technique. These 
drawings are also in the Harvard Library, Department of Graphic Arts. 
They are included here because they illustrate the difference between 
unfinished sketches and finished drawings by our artist, and something 
of the style change, and the difference in feeling, between Gravelot’s 
early period in England (1742) and his late period in Paris (1768). 

The writer agrees with Miss Newlin * that something of Gravelot’s 
simplicity and picturesqueness is absent from the later, ‘more impor- 


* Such as Salomons, Gravelot, pp. 30-31, and Portalis, Dessinateurs, p. 284. 
* Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, n.s., V, 66. 
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tant’ work. Yet he does not feel that the intermediate drawings, done 
in Paris between 1757 and 1766, are in any sense inferior, aesthetically 
or technically, to their ‘English’ predecessors. They are simply ‘differ- 
ent’ in their style and taste. 

The thirty-four finished drawings for Corneille are recorded by 
Cohen-De Ricci * to be in a private collection (Comte de Chabot) in 
France. There has not been an opportunity, up to the present, to make 
a comparison between them and the preliminary sketches. But it is un- 
likely that any very useful end would be served thereby. The un- 
finished sketches of other series and the corresponding finished draw- 
ings all bear about the same relationship to each other, the difference 
being mainly a matter of completeness, neatness, and tonal qualities or 
textures. Actually what is gained in the latter direction seems more 
than counterbalanced by losses in spontaneity, liveliness, and strength. 
A number of people who have compared the finished Gravelot draw- 
ings at Harvard with the unfinished sketches under discussion have 
found the latter definitely more appealing. To be sure, a comparison 
has been made with only five finished drawings on the one side and 
nearly a hundred sketches on the other. Perhaps the comparison is not 
fair — or perhaps these people are subject to that predilection for the 
‘unfinished’ which a number of criticis are wont to observe in current 
artistic opinion. 

But one other conclusion is possible: that the ‘finished’ drawings 
were made after the engravings rather than before — an idea suggested 
to the writer by Edwin Wolf in correspondence. These very elaborate 
drawings would not have been necessary for the engraver, and, indeed, 
had the engraver sought to transfer their outlines to his copperplates in 
the manner in which Gravelot traced his own successive studies, the 
originals would now be lost, or, at least, would not have been preserved 
in the present ‘spotless’ state. Perhaps the elaborate drawings in sepia 
and wash which are recorded of many of Gravelot’s most important 
series were made for the eighteenth-century ‘amateurs’ of books and 
drawings? Edwin Wolf states that he has seen two sets of ‘finished’ 
Gravelot drawings for Collé’s La partie de chasse which are almost 
identical. Why were two sets necessary — unless for some such pur- 
pose as above suggested? Mr Wolf favors this theory for nearly all the 
finished Gravelot drawings he knows. The writer is somewhat more 


* Guide, col. 255. 
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cautious. While agreeing with Mr Wolf that many drawings may have 
been made ‘ex post facto’ for such a purpose, he inclines to the opinion 
that some drawings with tonal washes were the final conclusion of 
many of the series, especially of those made to be executed by less 
rather than more experienced engravers. Factors of time and the con- 
tract made with his publishers might also determine Gravelot’s proce- 
dure. The Pamela drawings at Harvard (Plate VIIa) are a case in 
point, for, as already noted, they are in pen and bistre wash, even if not 
so finished as the drawing for La prude (Plate VIIIb). 

In any event, there is plenty of reason, and there are enough un- 
solved questions, to warrant further study of Gravelot’s technique in 
working up drawings towards a finished result, and in the aesthetics of 
his design. One hopes that this will be forthcoming when there are 
more students of book illustration who are concerned with the source 
material itself: the artist’s original drawings. 

Puitie Horer 











Harvard’s Book Collections 
(Concluded) 


Sports and Games. There is little academic research in this field, but 
the library has more than 7,000 volumes classified as sports and games, 
including a large chess collection, the greater part of which came from 
Silas W. Howland. A large quantity of material on Harvard athletics 
is preserved in the Archives. Separate classifications cover fishing and 
angling, on which there are more than 14,500 volumes, chiefly from 
the Bartlett and Fearing collections. Incidentally, there are more than 
1,200 volumes and pamphlets on tobacco, but these are classified with 
the history of civilization. No special funds are available for purchases 
in any of these subjects, but the collections continue to grow by gift. 

Psychology. It is difficult to summarize the library’s holdings in a 
subject like psychology that does not have very clearly defined bound- 
aries. More than 11,000 volumes are to be found in the psychology sub- 
divisions of Widener’s philosophy collection, but a great many addi- 
tional books of interest to psychologists are classified with sociology, 
physiology, physics, and even mathematics. There is little in the main 
collection on biological aspects of the subject, but these are covered 
by the libraries of the Museum of Comparative Zoology and the Med- 
ical School, which are supplemented by the Boston Medical Library. 

The working library of 2,800 volumes maintained by the Psycho- 
logical Laboratories in Memorial Hall is a good collection, particularly 
for experimental and physiological psychology, of books published 
during the past forty years. There has been some specialization in 
psycho-acoustics. 

Members of the department recommend books for purchase by 
Widener, but selection has not been systematic enough to build up a 
well-rounded collection. More help is needed from the faculty, and 
a clearer line ought to be drawn between those materials that should 
be acquired by Widener and those that can better be left to the depart- 
mental library. 

Social Relations. The Social Relations Department of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences was organized only five years ago; it represents 
a consolidation of Social Anthropology and Social Psychology with 
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a Sociology Department that had superseded a Social Ethics Depart- 
ment. It maintains a library in Emerson Hall that, after careful weed- 
ing out during recent years, is now a good working collection of 
3,600 volumes. Much material on social anthropology is included in 
the Peabody Museum Library. 

Widener’s sociology collection, containing approximately 45,000 
volumes, is general in character; the chief subdivisions of the classifica- 
tion include socialism, communism, anarchism, labor, charity, crime, 
temperance, woman, the family, and secret societies. Under the Farm- 
ington Plan, Harvard is responsible for manners and customs, sex rela- 
tions, the family, woman, feminism, social groups, classes, races, social 
pathology, charities, and degeneration. For labor research, valuable 
materials have been gathered by the Industrial Relations Library in the 
Littauer building, a collection of more than 50,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets covering the subject for foreign countries as well as for the 
United States. 

So much is published in labor relations and some of the other fields 
just enumerated that it is not easy to keep up with the current output 
and weed out ephemerae. Much of the material can be acquired inex- 
pensively, but recording and storage are costly, and additional funds 
will be required if the collections are to be further strengthened and 
maintained. 

Economics. The College Library’s holdings in economics, amount- 
ing to more than 105,000 volumes and pamphlets, constitute a satis- 
factory working and research collection covering most divisions of 
the field, but they are less outstanding in many ways than those of 
the Baker Library of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
which now has approximately 276,000 pieces. The Kress collection 
at Baker is remarkably strong in economic theory and the history of 
economic thought; manuscripts, corporation records, and business as- 
pects of aviation, all well represented at Baker, are handled by special 
divisions of the staff there. Railways are another specialty. Expendi- 
tures of the Business School for books, periodicals, and binding have 
averaged $35,000 annually during the past five years; Widener has 
approximately $3,000 available annually for purchases in economics. 

Some duplication, of course, is necessary between the central collec- 
tion and Baker, but it can be kept to a minimum because the Librarian 
of the Business School, Professor Arthur H. Cole, is also the member 
of the Economics Department of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences re- 
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sponsible for book selection. Under the Farmington Plan, Harvard 
covers communications, including post, telegraph, wireless, and the 
telephone. 

It should be noted that the Law School Library also contains valua- 
ble materials relating to economics, and that many of the most impor- 
tant publications in the field appear as public documents, which will 
be considered in the paragraphs that follow. 

Government. There are only 7,700 volumes and pamphlets in Wid- 
ener classified as government, with 8,500 more designated as interna- 
tional relations; but thousands of volumes in such classifications as 
history, economics, and sociology deal with the subject. Moreover, 
the Graduate School of Public Administration now has a library of 
more than 174,000 volumes and pamphlets, with an additional 9,000 
in seminar and committee collections. The Law School, which is strong 
in international law, is responsible for that subject under the Farming- 
ton Plan; Widener covers colonies and colonization under the Plan. 

Public documents are essential materials for research in many fields 
besides government. Nearly 12,000 British and a somewhat larger 
number of American documents are kept in Widener; most of the 
other documents in the library were transferred to the Graduate School 
of Public Administration when the Littauer building was completed, 
and documents constitute a large portion of the 174,000 volumes that 
now, as has been noted, make up that library. The lack of a definite 
acquisition policy for public documents has been a severe handicap. 
If such a policy is to be established, it must take into account the 
Massachusetts State Library, and additional funds will be required for 
selection, soliciting, purchasing, and processing. During the past fiscal 
year, the Littauer Library spent approximately $6,400 for books, peri- 
odicals, and binding, but only about half that amount is regularly 
available. 

Law. The Harvard Law School Library, which contains nearly 
all the University’s important holdings in its field, is rapidly approach- 
ing the 750,000 mark in size, and is the largest and most nearly com- 
plete of Harvard’s special libraries. Its expenditures during the past 
fiscal year for books, periodicals, and binding amounted to more than 
$107,000. 

This library is remarkably strong in Anglo-American law, including 
American state legislation; is outstanding for international law, in which 
it has the great Olivart collection; is well supplied for research in for- 
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eign law, including Slavic, far eastern, and Latin American; and is one 
of the world’s great collections of legal incunabula and early English 
law. The curriculum of the school is not narrow, and the library 
has felt that it must supply books needed for courses dealing with busi- 
ness associations, commercial law, administrative law, corporation ac- 
counting, criminology, government regulation of business, international 
trade, unfair competition, atomic energy, and world organization. 

The Law School is making great efforts to continue to finance its 
library on the scale that has made it unequaled. Economies may be 
possible by reducing unnecessary duplication of other Harvard 
libraries. 

Education. The Library of the Graduate School of Education in 
Lawrence Hall, with approximately 65,000 volumes and pamphlets, 
is supplemented by more than 140,000 books on the subject in Widener 
and the New England Deposit Library, many of which were trans- 
ferred to the College Library from Lawrence Hall because of lack of 
space there. The field has not been narrowly interpreted, and is fairly 
well covered as a whole. Figures that have been cited include more 
than 45,000 secondary textbooks, most of them dating from 1820 to 
1900, and an equal number of school and college catalogues and 
reports. Much of this material is not of particular interest to the fac- 
ulty and students of the Graduate School of Education at present, and 
the faculty has tentatively expressed its willingness to have large por- 
tions of it moved away to inexpensive storage or combined with similar 
collections elsewhere. 

The Harvard Archives in Widener, with more than 60,000 volumes 
and pamphlets in addition to great files of manuscript material, have 
not been considered a part of the education collection, but they con- 
stitute an unequaled body of documentation for research on the history 
of a single university. 

The School of Education has approximately $2,000 available an- 
nually for purchases. This seems to be reasonably adequate; the major 
problem is to pay for handling the large collections already acquired. 
If parts of these should be moved elsewhere, selection of materials to 
be sent and changing of records would also, of course, be an expense. 

Journalism. Although the Nieman Fund of more than $1,400,000 
was given to the University to be ‘used to promote and elevate the 
standards of journalism in the United States and educate persons 
deemed specially qualified for journalism,’ the library has not attempted 
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to build up a large collection on this subject. A few hundred volumes 
on contemporary journalism are kept at the headquarters of the Nieman 
Fellows. Also, as stated in the paragraphs dealing with general works, 
files of foreign newspapers on microfilm have been acquired during 
the past twelve years, and several thousand dollars will be required 
annually to keep up this project. 

Science in General. The University’s holdings are outstanding in 
biology and strong in most other branches of science. Widener’s 
19,000 volumes of learned society publications have already been men- 
tioned; in addition it has approximately 40,000 volumes of scientific 
serials. Aside from these, however, the central library has only about 
100,000 volumes in all its scientific and technological classifications 
combined; the great bulk of Harvard’s holdings in the sciences are to 
be found in special libraries belonging to departments of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, in the libraries of research institutions affiliated 
with that faculty, and in the libraries maintained by the Faculty of 
Medicine and School of Public Health. In all, these collections com- 
prise more than 960,000 volumes and pamphlets. 

Holdings in nearly all the fields that will be mentioned below have 
been strengthened by purchases made with income of the Degrand 
bequest, which must be spent for ‘French works & Periodicals on the 
exact sciences & on Chemistry, astronomy & other sciences applied to 
the Arts & to Navigation.’ The result has been more liberal purchases 
of scientific material in French than in other languages. 

History of Science. Professor George Sarton is very largely re- 
sponsible for Widener’s holdings on the history of science; he collected 
many books and pamphlets on the subject, and many more were pur- 
chased with funds made available to him by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Like the latter materials, Professor Sarton’s personal 
library became an integral part of the College Library in 1949. It is 
still kept in his study in Widener, and is supplemented by works in 
many other collections of the University. Resources in the field 
are good as a whole; they include early printed works kept in the 
Houghton Library, but are particularly outstanding for books pub- 
lished during the past half-century and for reprints of periodical 
articles. No special funds are available for purchases, and Professor 
Sarton’s personal collecting activities are keeping the collection up 
to date. No provision has yet been made for its future. 

Mathematics. There is a departmental library, convaining more than 
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3,000 volumes, which was recently moved from Widener to the Van- 
serg Building, but the main research collection for mathematics remains 
in the Widener stack. It comprises, in addition to periodicals, approxi- 
mately 10,000 volumes and nearly 5,000 pamphlets and reprints. Few 
collected editions of the works of leading mathematicians are lacking, 
and resources in the field generally are good, though not nationally 
outstanding. The Byerly Fund has been augmented, and funds for ac- 
quisition are now adequate. Members of the department have done a 
good job of book selection, but there is some question regarding which 
items should be acquired by Widener and which by the department's 
library. 

ideciehia The Phillips Library of the Astronomical Observatory 
on Garden Street, with more than 34,000 volumes and pamphlets, has 
nearly ten times-as much material on its subject as Widener. It is a 
century old, and has strong collections of periodicals and other serials, 
most of which have been received in exchange for copies of the 
Observatory’s publications. Less than $1,000 is available annually for 
purchases, and gaps in the monographic holdings have resulted from 
the inadequacy of this sum. Cataloguing has been somewhat sketchy, 
which is particularly regrettable because this is one of the largest col- 
lections in the country Small libraries are also maintained at the 
Oak Ridge Station, Harvard, Massachusetts, at Boulder, Colorado, 
and at the Boyden Station, Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

Physics. There are 7,000 volumes and pamphlets on physics in 
Widener, as compared with more than 10,000 in the Physics Research 
Library at Lyman Laboratory. Neither is by any means a great 
research collection, but the department has funds adequate for main- 
taining a good working library; the presence of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Library less than two miles away has helped 
to make it unnecessary for Harvard to do more than this. 

Engineering. Widener’s 17,000 volumes and pamphlets on engineer- 
ing are chiefly of historical interest. The Engineering Library, which 
was built up by the School of Engineering before its consolidation 
with the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, contains twice as many books 
on the subject, and has three main divisions: engineering and mining 
engineering, both in Pierce Hall, and the Mining and Metallurgy Li- 
brary in the Vanserg Building. 

As in the case of physics, proximity to M.I.T. has enabled Harvard 
to refrain from building up a great research collection, and only fields 
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in which instruction is given have been emphasized; these are civil, 
electrical, mechanical, and sanitary engineering. Technical material 
on aviation is acquired, but the economic and general portions of the 
field are left to the Business School. Some works on collateral subjects, 
such as physics, chemistry, mathematics, and general science have been 
acquired. The funds available for purchases seem to be adequate to 
maintain the library on its present scale. 

Technology. There are a few more than 2,500 volumes and pam- 
phlets in Widener classified as technology, but there are no special 
Harvard libraries in the field, and the resources at M.I.T. are undoubt- 
edly much greater than Harvard could muster if its dispersed holdings 
were combined. 

Military and Naval Science. Small libraries for the use of under- 
graduates are maintained by the Department of Military Science and 
Tactics at 60 Boylston Street and the Naval Science Department at 
28 Divinity Place. The College Library has not specialized in these 
subjects, but has 2,000 volumes on navigation and more than 7,000 
classified as ‘war.’ The resources for study of naval and military his- 
tory of many countries are relatively good. 

Meteorology. The Library of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observa- 
tory has more than 30,000 volumes and pamphlets; its headquarters 
are at the observatory in Milton, but lack of space there has forced 
it to shelve a large part of the collection in the Institute of Geographical 
Exploration. The library covers climatology and aerodynamics as 
well as meteorology proper, and has much of the early material in its 
fields, but is not being kept up to date as a major research library. 
The funds available for books, periodicals, and binding amount to less 
than $400 per year, and most of the acquisitions come by exchange. 

Chemistry. This is another of the subjects in which there is more 
research material at M.I.T. than at Harvard. Widener has only 7,000 
volumes in addition to files of periodicals in the field, but the depart- 
mental library, housed in the Gould Memorial Room at Converse Lab- 
oratory, is a satisfactory working collection of 37,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, including good sets of most of the older periodicals. There 
seem to be sufficient funds to purchase the current publications that 
are needed. 

Geology and Mineralogy. It is difficult to appraise the geological 
holdings of the University because they are divided among four libra- 
ries. Widener has 3,000 volumes on the subject; the Mining and Metal- 
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lurgy Library (which, as noted, forms a division of the Engineering 
Library) contains important geological materials; the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology Library has many geological survey reports (though 
it is weak in the foreign reports) and is collecting works on sedi- 
mentary rock, palaeontology, and stratigraphy; and the Mineralogical 
Library in the Geological Museum has more than 28,000 volumes and 
pamphlets covering structural and economic geology, seismology, geo- 
physics, geomorphology, and related subjects in addition to miner- 
alogy, crystallography, and petrography. Gaps in collecting have 
resulted from this situation, and it is difficult to work out a satisfactory 
program for current book selection, though the libraries concerned 
have agreed upon a division of the field. 

The Mineralogical Library is an important research collection, and 
is said to have more Russian material on its subject than any other 
American collection. Its book funds are reasonably adequate. 

Biological Sciences. Harvard has more books on the biological sci- 
ences than on all the other sciences combined, and its holdings are 
widely decentralized. Widener, in addition to its great angling and 
fishing collections and the relatively small holdings in agriculture and 
medicine that will be mentioned later, has 1,300 volumes and pam- 
phlets classified as botany, 3,700 as natural history, 4,300 as zoology, 
and 3,200 as forestry; most of these are older books, gifts, items trans- 
ferred from other parts of the University Library, publications of 
value for research in the history of science, or periodical files. The 
major biological research collections (with the number of volumes and 
pamphlets for each in parentheses) are the following: Arnold Ar- 
boretum at Jamaica Plain (62,000), Biological Laboratories Library 
(89,000), Farlow Reference Library of Cryptogamic Botany (39,000), 
Gray Herbarium (45,000), Harvard Forest at Petersham (8,000), 
Library of Economic Botany (16,000), Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy (212,000), and Oakes Ames Orchid Library (2,500). 

It will be seen that the combined holdings of these libraries are 
closely approaching the half-million mark, and they may, together, 
be said to constitute the strongest collection for biological research in 
the United States if not in the world. Decentralization has resulted 
in a good deal of duplication — amounting perhaps to material worth 
half a million dollars, but in many cases it would be unwise to eliminate 
the duplicates even if the libraries could be consolidated. Decentraliza- 
‘ion has likewise left gaps in borderline fields that are not the clear 
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responsibility of any one of the libraries; it is also true that some of 
the collections, because of inadequate funds, no longer find it possible 
to continue acquisitions on the scale that built them up to their present 
size. Consequently, the resources in biology as a whole are deteriorat- 
ing in value year by year. 

A few comments on the individual libraries seem desirable: 

The Arnold Arboretum is a botanical collection specializing in 
woody plants. Its extensive historical materials include incunabula, 
color-plate books, rare editions, and long runs of periodicals. In its 
field, it is believed to rank with the New York Botanical Museum and 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens. Approximately $2,000 per year is 
available for purchases. 

The Gray Herbarium, devoted to herbaceous plants, attempts to 
avoid duplication of the Arboretum. It has important older publica- 
tions that are particularly valuable for research in taxonomic botany, 
and many manuscripts gathered by Asa Gray and his successors, as 
well as a good working collection. Exchange is an important means of 
acquisition, as only about $750 is available annually for books, period- 
icals, and binding. 

The Farlow Library, if not the most complete existing collection 
on cryptogamic botany, is rivaled only by the New York Botanical 
Garden and the United States Department of Agriculture. It has 
suffered from the insufficiency of its funds for processing as well as 
for acquisition, and depends largely on exchanges. 

The Library of Economic Botany, while primarily a working col- 
lection, has a good deal of older material, and is very strong in its field, 
to which, so far as is known, no other library has devoted itself ex- 
clusively. The future of the collection is uncertain at present because 
of the recent death of Professor Oakes Ames, who had been responsible 
for its creation and who financed much of its growth while the Univer- 
sity housed and maintained it. 

The Orchid Library is also a result of Professor Ames’s collecting 
over a period of fifty years, and is believed to be unexcelled, as he 
tried to acquire everything available on the subject regardless of price. 

The Library of the Harvard Forest is a good working collection 
that has been strengthened by the deposit in it of older periodical 
files belonging to the Arboretum. It is strong in nineteenth-century 


European publications, but has not attempted to cover the technology 
and utilization of wood. 
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The Museum of Comparative Zoology is believed to be rivaled, for 
older materials, only by the Academy of Natural Sciences Library of 
Philadelphia; for more recent publications in its fields it is surpassed by 
other libraries. Its geological holdings have already been mentioned. 
Many reports of scientific expeditions have been acquired, and other 
strong points are systematic zoology and entomology. 

The Biological Laboratories Library, finally, is primarily a working 
collection, and the bulk of its holdings (excepting 70,000 reprints of 
periodical articles) are duplicated by other Harvard libraries. 

Agriculture. Harvard has no school of agriculture and has not at- 
tempted to collect material on the subject, though there are important 
materials on it in some of the biological libraries that have been men- 
tioned, particularly the Library of Economic Botany. Professor Black 
at Littauer has assembled a good collection of pamphlets on economic 
agriculture; Widener has nearly 9,000 agricultural pamphlets; and the 
University’s holdings in plant genetics are fairly strong. 

Medicine. Widener has only 5,500 volumes on medicine, but the 
Medical School and School of Public Health maintain a library of 
more than 304,000 volumes and pamphlets. This total includes the 
holdings of the Anatomical, Bowditch (physiology and biochemistry), 
Dental Medicine, Lucien Howe (ophthalmology), and Magrath (legal 
medicine) Libraries, which are all under the same administration. In 
general, though Harvard has good working collections in most branches 
of medicine, it is fortunate to be able to fall back upon the Boston 
Medical Library, which is very strong in the historical and clinical 
areas of medical literature and in foreign material generally. Harvard, 
avoiding unecessary duplication of this great collection, has special- 
ized in non-clinical publications and in public health. 

Approximately $18,000 has been spent annually by the Medical 
School libraries during recent years for books, periodicals, and bind- 


ing. Their regularly available funds for these purposes are not entirely 
adequate. 


Incomplete and fragmentary as the foregoing outline of Harvard’s 
library resources has been, it seems to support a few generalizations 
that can be offered in conclusion. One of these is that, while Harvard 
might be expected to differ from other American university libraries 
because it is the largest of its species, size does not appear to explain 
some of its unusual characteristics. Widener contains less than thirty- 
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six percent of the University Library, and the entire ‘main collection’ 
(Widener, Houghton, Lamont, and the New England Deposit Li- 
brary) accounts for barely forty-four percent of the total. No other 
great university library in the country is made up of so many units, 
and no other has such a large percentage of its holdings outside the 
central library building. Nowhere else is so much of the acquisition 
and processing handled independently of the central library. Histor- 
ically, of course, independence and decentralization have been fostered 
by the financing of most Harvard activities from funds donated for 
specific purposes rather than from general endowments (or legislative 
appropriations) that could be used in any way the Corporation might 
have wished. 

The Library seems to be indebted to decentralization for much of 
its strength. Many of its genuinely outstanding collections are those 
built up by special libraries, and there are few fields in which Widener 
is as preeminent as the Law School, Peabody Museum, or Landsca 
Architecture and Regional Planning Library are in theirs. Other sub- 
jects in which Harvard makes important contributions to national 
resources for scholarship include astronomy, biology, and far eastern 
studies — each the responsibility of one or more special libraries — 
and two fields, economics and fine arts, in which resources are divided 
between Widener and a special collection. By itself, Widener can 
claim comparable distinction only in the strongest sections of its 
humanistic resources. ’ 

Difficulties resulting from decentralization have also, of course, been 
observed on the foregoing pages. A good deal of duplication is in- 
evitable and necessary when there are many units in a library, but 
Harvard has not always succeeded in avoiding unnecessary duplication. 
It has been noted, too, that some borderline areas of subjects are likely 
to be neglected when they do not clearly belong to any one of the 
book-collecting units. 

Financial decentralization, which often helps to build up finer col- 
lections than would otherwise be assembled, can cause the neglect of 
important fields that fail to attract’a donor, and can leave a first-rate 
collection to deteriorate if additional resources cannot be attracted 
when book production in the field increases or prices rise. In institu- 
tions with centrally controlled budgets, a subject is starved only when 
the authorities judge that it is less deserving than its competitors for 
funds; chance obviously plays a somewhat larger part at Harvard. No 
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collector is ever satisfied with the amount of money at his disposal, 
but a number of relatively affluent subjects have been mentioned in 
the foregoing pages, while it has been said that, among others, history, 
folklore, and biological sciences can no longer be supported as in the 
past, and that privation is faced by religion, music, architecture, geog- 
raphy, astronomy, and meteorology. The future of extremely valuable 
libraries assembled by Professors Sarton and Ames has been described 
as uncertain. 

Book selection, it has been indicated, varies in quality almost as much 
as funds vary in adequacy. Decentralization obviously can make a 
great contribution to good selection. The librarian of a special library 
can learn — if he does not already know — much about the literature 
of its field; at Widener there is only one subject specialist (in modern 
English literature) -on the staff. Moreover, the special librarian, since 
he has fewer faculty members to deal with, has a better opportunity 
than librarians at Widener to become well acquainted with those who 
can advise him; he should be able to find and make the most of expert 
help that is available. When a department has not happened to have a 
faculty member willing, if not eager, to give a generous amount of his 
time to book selection, that department’s subject has usually been rela- 
tively neglected by Widener. In fine arts and economics, where col- 
lecting is divided between Widener and a special collection, excellent 
results have been obtained by making the librarian of the special col- 
lection largely responsible also for choosing the College Library’s 
acquistions in the same field. 

Other problems that have been mentioned include the division of 
fields between Harvard libraries and between Harvard and other in- 
stitutions in this area, and the need for defining acquisition policies 
for various subjects and types of material. Suggested solutions for 
these problems, like plans for minimizing the disadvantages of decen- 
tralization without sacrificing the many benefits that can be derived 
from it, must be left to the concluding articles of this series, in which 
a proposed acquisition policy and procedure for Harvard will be 
discussed. 

The authors are indebted to many Harvard professors and librarians 
for information on which the foregoing descriptions of holdings have 
been based. 

Keyes D. MetcaLr 
Epwin E. WitiiaMs 
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More 


4 


MORE / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / LONDON AND NEW YORK / 
JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD / 1899 [first and third lines 
rubricated ] 


First edition. 
[ J], 1-13°; 106 leaves; gatherings signed on third leaf. Pp.: [i-viii], 1-[203]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copyright, 
1899 / By Joun Lane / All rights reserved’, [iv]; dedication, [v]; note, signed 
‘M.B.’, [vi]; contents, [vii]; blank, [viii]; section-title, 1; blank, [2]. 

P. [203]: ‘PRINTED FOR JOHN LANE AT THE UNI- / VERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE U. S. A.’ 


6 13/16 x 5% in. Dark green ribbed cloth. Paper label on spine: ‘MORE / BY / 
MAX BEERBOHM,, printed in two sizes of type. Top edges cut and stained 
green; other edges uncut. Binding variants: 

a. Ribbing in cloth vertical. 

b. Ribbing in cloth horizontal. 
Most copies traced are variant a, of which one copy (Robert H. Taylor) has top 
edges cut but unstained. 


A letter from A. J. A. Symons to Lord Esher (in a copy belonging to Simon 
Nowell-Smith) states that this issue was bound in America, and is consequently 
very rare in England. The copyright exemplars in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian are reported by Mr Nowell-Smith to be 4a and 4b respectively (see 
below). 


This issue is placed first merely because it is the American issue of a book printed 
in America; without evidence to the contrary, it may be presumed to have reached 
the market before the English issue of the same impression. No dated copies have 
been seen. 


According to the author’s note, the essays here collected appeared first in the 
Saturday Review, the Daily Mail, the Outlook, Tomorrow, and the Musician. 


Copies: G (binding variant a); Robert H. Taylor (binding variant b). 


22! 
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4a 


Another issue. 
Title-page: not rubricated. 


611/16 x 51/16 in. Dark green diced cloth. Paper label on spine printed in one 
size of type; extra label tipped in at back. Edges uncut, except that the bottom 
edges appear to have been trimmed lightly, not affecting all leaves. 


Simon Nowell-Smith reports that the British Museum copy is dated 17 April 1899; 
Robert H. Taylor has a copy dated by the author ‘April —’99’. The English Cata- 
logue of Books lists publication as of April 1899. Mr Nowell-Smith indicates that 
this issue and 4b are common in England. 


Copies: Robert H. Taylor; University of Virginia Library (not seen). 


4b 
Another issue. 
[ J’, 1-13°; 105 leaves. Pp.: [i-vi], 1-[203]. 


Preliminaries: title-page, [i]; ‘Copyright, 1899 / By Joun Lane / All rights reserved’, 
[ii]; dedication, [iii]; note, signed ‘M.B.’, [iv]; contents, [v]; blank, [vi]. 


This issue, of which the distinguishing mark is the absence of the half-title leaf, is, 
says Mr Nowell-Smith, the commonest form in England in his experience. The copy 
in the Bodleian, he reports, is dated 6 September 1899. The copy in the Gallatin 
collection is dated by the author ‘November 1899’. 


John Lane, in the preliminaries of Works and More, 1930 (1e), reports this book as 
having been reprinted twice in 1899. If he is correct, then 4, 4a, and 4b are im- 
pressions, not issues. But careful examination of the printed pages discloses no evi- 
dence that all three are not parts of the same impression. In view of Mr Lane’s 
known inaccuracy in such matters, and until further evidence is forthcoming, these 
compilers will believe that there was only one (perhaps fairly large) impression in 
1899, of which one American and two English issues are distinguishable. 


Copy: G. 


The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘Max to A.B.W. [Arthur Bingham 
Walkley] November 1899’. 


4c 


Another impression. 


Title-page: .. . BEERBOHM / LONDON: JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY 
HEAD / NEW YORK: JOHN LANE COMPANY MCMXXI 


[ J‘, 1-12*, 13°; 105 leaves. Pp.: [i-—viii], 1-201. 


Preliminaries: as in 4 except for [iv], which reads ‘Copyright, 1899 / By Joun Lane 
/ All rights reserved / THIRD EDITION / [rule] / Printed in Great Britain by 
Messrs. R. Clay & Sons, Ltd., Bungay, Suffolk.’ 
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79/16 x 4% in. Red cloth, stamped in black on front and spine. Edges cut. 


This English printing employed the same plates as were used for the earlier Amer- 
ican impression. 


Copy: Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. 


4d 
Another impression. 


Title-page: .. . BEERBOHM / LONDON: JOHN LANE THE BODLEY 
HEAD LTD. / NEW YORK: JOHN LANE COMPANY MCMXXI 


Preliminaries: ‘. .. FOURTH EDITION .. .’, [iv]. 
Copy: Western Reserve University Library. 


4e 


Another impression. 


Title-page: .. . BEERBOHM / LONDON: JOHN LANE THE BODLEY 
HEAD LTD. [1922] 


Preliminaries: ‘Published April 1899 / Reprinted September 1899 / . . October 1906 
/ .. April 1921 / . . July 1921 / . . November 1922’, [iv]. 


Copy: Boston Public Library. 


af 


MORE / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device] 22 / [rule] / 
LONDON : WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


Another edition. 


[A]*, B-M*, N*; 96 leaves; gatherings B-M signed on first two leaves, gatherings 
B-N with press-mark ‘M’ in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp.: [i-viii], 1-[182], 
blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank, 
[iv]; dedication, [v]; note, signed ‘M.B.’, [vi]; contents, [vii]; blank, [viii]; section- 
title, 1; blank, [2]. 


8 1/16 x 5 9/16 in. Brown cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped 
in at back. Edges uncut. In dust-cover, printed on spine. 


Volume [II] of the collected edition, limited to 780 sets (cf. 1c above). 
Copy: G. 
48 


MORE / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / NEW YORK / 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY / 1922 [first line printed in blue] 
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Another edition. 
[1-14", 15°]; 116 leaves. Pp.: [i-x], [1]-220, blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copyright, 
1899 / By Joun Lane / All rights reserved / PRINTED IN U. S. A.’, [iv]; dedica- 
tion, [v]; blank, [vi]; contents, [vii]; blank, [viii]; note, signed ‘M.B.’, [ix]; blank, 
[x]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 

Blue cloth, stamped on front and spine. Edges cut. Binding variants: 


a. 79/16 x 4 % in. Bright blue cloth, stamped in black. 
b. 7% x 4% in. Pale watered blue cloth, stamped in gold, the stamp on the front 
being upon a blind rectangular stamp. 


This edition is similar in format, design, typography, and both binding variants to 
the Dodd, Mead 1922 edition of The Works (1d). Binding variant b is also similar 
to A Defence of Cosmetics (19). 


Copies: G (binding variant a); Library of the Ohio State University (binding 
variant b). 
4h 
WORKS and MORE... 
Cf. te. 


Tue Poets’ CorNER 


5 


The POETS’ / CORNER / By MAX / BEERBOHM / LONDON, / WIL- 
LIAM HEINEMANN. / 1904. [second, third, fourth, seventh, eighth, ninth 
words rubricated } 


First edition. 
22 single sheets, stapled. Pp.: [1-43]. 


Preliminaries: title-page, [1]; ‘Copyright 1904. / PRINTED BY / HAZELL, - - - / 
WATSON --- / & VINEY, L.2 / LONDON. : - ’, [2]; contents, [3]; blank, 
[4]. 


20 caricatures, printed in colored half-tone on rectos only. 


Light gray covers, with design by Beerbohm printed in black and red on front. 
Edges cut. Binding variants: 


a. 14 13/16 x 10 9/16 in. Stiff boards. 


b. 14% x 10% in. Stiffened paper wrappers. (Designated as ‘second issue’ by 
Muir on information from A. J. A. Symons; cf. Points, p. 91). 


Copies: G (binding variant a); Boston Public Library (binding variant b). 


The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘For Marriott Watson — Max 1904’. 
With Watson’s bookplate. 
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5a 


Another issue. 


Title-page: .. . BEERBOHM / NEW YORK: DODD, MEAD @ C2 / LON- 
DON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN / 1904 [all of imprint rubricated except date] 


Title-page is a cancel, pasted to stub of original. 
Preliminaries: title-page, [1]; ‘Printed in / Great Britain.’, [2]. 
Binding identical with 5, binding variant a. 


The above facts suggest that finished volumes were sent from London to New 
York, where title-pages were changed. 


Copy: H. 
5b 


THE POET'S [sic] CORNER / By / SIR MAX BEERBOHM / With an 
Introduction / by / JOHN ROTHENSTEIN / Director of the Tate Gallery / 
The KING PENGUIN Books / LONDON and NEW YORK / 1943 


Another edition. 
[1°, 2%]; 20 leaves. Pp.: [1]-16, 1-24. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; frontispiece: portrait of Beerbohm, by Sir William 
Rothenstein, [2]; title-page, [3]; acknowledgments, and printing and publishing 
data, 4; ‘ “Max” / By Joun Rotuenstetn’, 5-13; biographical note and list of author’s 
works, 14; editor’s note to the plates, 15-16. Caricatures by Beerbohm on 7, 9, 10, 


and 13. 
Pages 1-24 printed in colored half-tone on stiff paper. 


7% x 4% in. Gray boards, printed on front, back, and spine (original cover 
design reproduced on front). Edges cut. 


This edition contains four additional plates from Rossetti and His Circle, 1922 
(18 below). 


Issued as K12 in the King Penguin series. 


Copy: G. 


A Book or CarICATURES 


6 


A BOOK OF CARICATURES / By MAX BEERBOHM / METHUEN & 
CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W. C. [1907] 


First edition. 
53 single sheets, stabbed. Pp.: blank leaf, [i-vi], [1-96]; frontispiece. 
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Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; blank, [ii]; frontispiece, in color; title-page, [iii]; 
‘First Published in 1907’, followed by note signed ‘MAX.’ and dated ‘October, 1907.’, 
[iv]; contents, [v—vi]. 


48 caricatures (not including frontispiece) printed in half-tone and mounted on 
rectos of cardboard sheets; each caricature with tissue guard sheet bearing on 
recto a printed numeral and title of caricature in facsimile of the artist’s hand- 
writing. Frontispiece printed in colored half-tone and mounted on verso of card- 
board sheet, with tissue guard sheet bearing facsimile title on verso. 


15 1/16 x 10% in. Red covers, with paper label on front. Top edges cut and gilt; 
other edges uncut. Binding variants: 


a. Light red cloth, with dark red buckram spine gold-stamped. 
b. Deeper red cloth, with spine as in variant a. 
c. Bright red boards, with buckram spine of matching color unstamped. 


The Library of Congress and the Harvard College Library have copies with leaves 
hinged on linen, but both copies have been rebound in library buckram, and the 
workmanship on the hinges and on tipping in the guard sheets differs markedly. 
There is no evidence that copies were issued by the publisher in this hinged form. 


Copies: G (binding variants a and c); H (binding variant b). 


Yet AGAIN 


7 
YET AGAIN / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / LONDON / CHAPMAN AND 
HALL, LIMITED / 1909 
First edition. 
[ ]*, A-U*, X‘; 168 leaves. Pp.: [i]—viii, [i]-[327]. 
Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; blank, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank, [iv]; note, signed 
‘M.B.’, [v]; blank, [vi]; contents, vii-viii; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 
P. [327]: ‘Printed by T. and A. Constante, Printers to His Majesty / at the Edin- 
burgh University Press’. ; 
77% x 5% in. Blue cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine. Top edges cut. 


According to the author’s note, these essays originally appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view, the New Quarterly, the New Liberal Review, Vanity Fair, the Daily Mail, 
Literature, the Traveller, the Pall Mall Magazine, the May Book, the Souvenir Book 
of Charing Cross Hospital Bazaar, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Review. 


Copy: G. 
7a 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . .. BEERBOHM / THIRD EDITION / LONDON/... 
Copy: H. 
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7b 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . . . BEERBOHM / NEW YORK / JOHN LANE COMPANY / 
MCMX 


Pp.: [i]-viii, [1]-[328]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Edinburgh: 
T. and A. Constable, Printers to His Majesty’, [iv]; note, signed ‘M.B.’, [v]; blank, 
[vi]; contents, [vii-—viii]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


Pp. [327-328]: publisher’s advertisement. 


Not seen; rebound copies reported by New York Public Library and University of 
Rochester Library. 


7c 


Another issue. 


Title-page (a cancel): .. . BEERBOHM / NEW YORK / JOHN LANE COM- 
PANY / MCMX 


First gathering consists of one pair of conjugate leaves, normally 1 and 4, with cancel 
title-page tipped in between them and normal leaf 3 tipped in following 4. The order 
is thus 1, 2, 4, 3. Pp.: [i-iv], vii-viii, [v—vi], [1 ]—[328]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank, [iv]; 
contents, vii-viii; note, signed ‘M.B.’, [v]; blank, [vi]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


7\M%e x 5% in. Green ribbed cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine. 


Only two copies noted. No suggestion has yet been offered which satisfactorily ex- 
plains the cancel title in this issue. ~ 


Copies: G; Library Company of Philadelphia. 


7d 


YET AGAIN / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 1g [publisher’s device] 22 / 
[rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


Another edition. 


[A]‘, B-X*, Y’; 168 leaves; gatherings B-X signed on first two leaves, gatherings B-Y 
with press-mark ‘Y.A.’ in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp.: [i]-viii, 1-[324]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank, [iv]; 
note, signed ‘M.B.’, [v]; blank, [vi]; contents, vii-viii; section-title, 1; blank, [2]. 


8%e6 x 5% in. White cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped in at 
back. Edges uncut. In dust-cover, printed on spine. 


Volume [III] of the collected edition, limited to 780 sets (cf. 1c above). 
Copy: G. 
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7¢ 


[Within border of type-ornaments:] YET AGAIN / BY / MAX BEER- 
BOHM / [publisher’s device] / NEW YORK / ALFRED A. KNOPF / 1923 


Another edition. 


[1-2", 3-18°]; 160 leaves. Pp.: 2 blank leaves, [i]—viii, [1]—[306], blank leaf. 
Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘PUB- 
LISHED 1923 BY ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. / Set up and printed by William 
Edwin Rudge, New York / .../ Bound by the H. Wolff Estate, New York / 
MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA’, [iv]; note, 
signed ‘M.B.’, [v]; blank, [vi]; contents, vii-viii; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


7% x 5 in. Black cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine and with publisher’s device 
blind-stamped on back. Top edges cut and stained yellow; other edges uncut. 


Copy: G. 
7f 


Another impression. 

Title-page: . . . 1928 

[1-20]*; 160 leaves. 

Front and spine stamped in yellow. 


Copy: H. 


ZULEIKA Dosson 


The compilers are aware that many intermediate impressions of Zuleika are 
unrepresented in the following list, and that others are incompletely described. 
It is one of the evidences of the popularity of this book that whole printings of 
it appear to have been ‘read to pieces.’ Not being firsts, they have not been 
preserved by collectors; remaining copies on library shelves are in such bad 
condition, or so rebound, that any attempt to reconstruct the original format is 
at best a guess, and probably a misleading one. No attempt has been made to 
list or describe the Modern Library impressions which appeared frequently in 
the twenties and thirties; they were made from the plates of the John Lane, 
New York, 1912 edition, and all that the compilers have seen contain the intro- 
duction written by Francis Hackett for the Dodd Mead 1924 edition. During 
the same period, as the list below shows, Dodd Mead continued to use the same 
plates, which of course may have been recast. 


8 


ZULEIKA DOBSON / OR AN OXFORD LOVE STORY / BY MAX 
BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / 1911 / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINE- 
MANN [first line printed in brown] 
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First edition. 
[ J‘, A-Y*; 180 leaves. Pp.: [i-viii], 1-[351]. 


Preliminaries: blank, [i]; publisher’s advertisement, [ii]; half-title, printed in brown, 
[iii]; blank, [iv]; title-page, [v]; ‘Copyright, London, 1911, by William Heinemann; / 
and Washington U.S.A., by John Lane Company’, [vi]; dedication, [vii]; blank, [viii]. 
7'%e x 5% in. Brown cloth. Publisher’s monogram on back. Top edges cut. Binding 
variants: 

a. Smooth dull-brown cloth. Spine gold-stamped in capitals and lower case. 

b. Rough red-brown cloth, blind-stamped on front. Spine gold-stamped with 

ornamented frame and in capitals only of a larger type than a. 


According to Muir (Points, p. 92, referring to information from the publisher), these 
two bindings were issued simultaneously, 2150 copies of the smooth cloth and 1390 
copies of the rough — the latter for the circulating libraries, as being more durable. 
Sub-variants have been noted as follows: 
Of a, a copy in red-brown cloth, with slug mark on p. 4, beginning of 1. 15 (which 
may indicate an early state) — in the collection of Fernando Zobel-Montojo. 
Of b, a copy having the ornamental frame on the spine stamped in green instead of 
in gold — reported by Simon Nowell-Smith. 
Copies: G (standard binding variants a and b). 


The a copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘For Reg [Reginald Turner] with 
Max’s very best love — October 1912’. Reginald Turner’s books and drawings were 
sold at Sotheby’s 25 July 1939, following his death the year before. According to 
D. M. Low’s account in the sale catalogue Turner had begun a lifelong friendship 
with Max at Merton, had stood by Wilde in adversity, had known Beardsley and 
Dowson and everyone else in the Yellow Book days, and had written a number of 
novels himself. He lived in Florence for many years, and had many presentation 
copies of Max’s books, several of which are in the Gallatin collection. Max often 
caricatured him. William Rothenstein has written: ‘He was then, and has ever re- 
mained, one of Max’s closest friends; each was at his best when with the other; their 
talk was perfect duologue.’ 


8a 


ZULEIKA DOBSON / OR / AN OXFORD LOVE-STORY / BY / MAX 
BEERBOHM / COPYRIGHT EDITION / LEIPZIG / BERNARD TAUCH- 
NITZ / 1912. 


Another edition. 

[1]*, 2-18", 19°; 148 leaves. Pp.: [1]-296. 

Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; blank, [2]; title-page, [3]; blank, [4]; half-title, [5]; 
blank, [6]. 

2 leaves of publisher’s advertisement, dated 1 April 1912, bound in at back. 

6%e x 4% in. Printed paper wrappers, dated January 1912. 

Issued in the Tauchnitz Collection of British Authors, Vol. 4309. 

Copy: H. 
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8b 


ZULEIKA DOBSON / OR / An Oxford Love Story / BY / MAX BEER- 
BOHM / NEW YORK / JOHN LANE COMPANY / MCMXII 


Another edition. 
7%e x 4% in. 


Copy: H (imperfect — see note above; later impression described in 8c). 


8c 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . . . BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / NEW YORK / DODD, 
MEAD & COMPANY / 1924 


[1-23]*; 184 leaves. Pp.: [i-iv], 1-[8], 7-358, 2 blank leaves. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; blank, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘CopyricHt, 1911, BY / 
JOHN LANE COMPANY / Printed in the U.S.A.’, [iv]; introduction, signed 
FRANCIS HACKETT.’, 1-5; blank, [6]; dedication, [7]; blank, [8]. 


7'%e x 5% in. Blue sand-grained cloth, stamped in blind and black on front, in gold 
on spine. 


Copy: Western Reserve University Library. 


8d 
Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . 1926 
Preliminaries: ‘CopyricHt, 1911, By / DODD MEAD & COMPANY / .. .’, [iv]. 
Copy: Princeton University Library. 


8e 
Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . 1929 
Copy: H. 

8f 


ZULEIKA DOBSON / OR AN OXFORD LOVE STORY / BY / MAX 
BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device] 22 / [rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM 
HEINEMANN 


Another edition. 


[A]*, B-Y*, [Z]’; 173 leaves; gatherings B-Y signed on first two leaves and with 
press-mark ‘Z.D.’ in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp.: [i-viii], 1-[337]. 
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Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank (with 
stamped slug: ‘PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN’), [iv]; note, signed ‘M.B. / 
Rapallo, 1922.’, [v]; blank, [vi]; dedication, [vii]; blank, [viii]. 


8% x 5% in. Black cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped in at 
back. Edges uncut. In dust-cover, printed on spine. 


Volume VI of the collected edition, limited to 780 sets (cf. 1¢ above). 
Copy: G. 


8g 
ZULEIKA DOBSON / OR AN OXFORD LOVE STORY / by MAX BEER- 
BOHM / [publisher’s device] / [rule] / WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD / 
LONDON :: TORONTO [1947] 
Another edition. 


A”, B-H”™; 130 leaves; first gathering signed ‘A*’ on the sixth leaf; other gatherings 
signed on first and fifth leaves, with an asterisk on the latter. Pp.: blank leaf, [i-vi}, 
1-252; frontispiece. 

Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; frontispiece, in color: por- 
trait of Zuleika, by Beerbohm; title-page, [iii], ‘FIRST PUBLISHED 191: / THIS 
EDITION 1947 / PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN AT THE WINDMILL 
PRESS / KINGSWOOD, SURREY’, [iv]; note, signed ‘M.B. 1946’, [v]; dedica- 
tion, [vi]. 

8 x 5% in. Bright blue cloth, dull finish, gold-stamped on spine and with publisher’s 
device blind-stamped on back. Edges cut. In printed dust-cover. 


Portrait of Zuleika and author’s note here first published. 
Copy: G. 


Cartoons “THE Seconp CHILDHOOD oF JoHN BULL” 


9 


CARTOONS / “The Second Childhood / of John Bull” / BY / MAX BEER- 
BOHM / [publisher’s device] / LONDON: PUBLISHED BY / STEPHEN 
SWIFT & CO. LTD. / AT 10, JOHN ST., ADELPHI, W. C. [1911] [first 
line and device rubricated } 


First edition. 
34 single sheets, glued together at spine. Pp.: [1-68]. 


Preliminaries: blank, [1]; ‘Produced by Carl Hentschel, L#4 /182-3-4, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C.’, [2]; half-title, rubricated, [3]; blank, [4]; title-page, [5]; blank, 
[6]; contents, heading rubricated, [7]; note: ‘This series of Cartoons . . . was drawn 
/ by Mr. Max Beerbobm in 1901.’, [8]. 


Slate gray boards printed in black, with blue cloth spine unstamped. Edges cut. Bind- 
ing variants: 
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20% x 14% in. Sheets glued in covers. 

b. 20% x 15% in. Sheets loose in covers as portfolio, to which ties are attached. 
(Designated as ‘second issue’ by Muir, on the ground that ‘remaindered’ copies 
were all in this form; cf. Points, pp. 91-92.) 


» 


An amusing error occurs in Plates 3 and 6, where in the printed captions Max’s ‘See 


Contemporary Historians, passim.’ has been reproduced as ‘See Contemporary His- 
torian’s passion.’ 


Copies: G (binding variant a); H (binding variant b). 


A Curistmas GARLAND 


10 


A CHRISTMAS / GARLAND woven / by MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s 
device] / LONDON MCMXII / WILLIAM HEINEMANN [first three 
words of title and publisher’s name rubricated] 


First edition. 


[A]‘, B-N®, O*; 104 leaves; gatherings B-N signed on first two leaves. Pp.: [i]-[viii], 
[1]-[200]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; publisher’s advertisement, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copy- 
right, 1912.’, [iv]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1912.’, v-vi; contents, vii; blank, 
{viii]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


P. [198]: ‘RicHarp Cray anv Sons, Limitep, / BRUNSWICK ST., STAMFORD STREET, 
8.E. / AND BUNGAY, SUFFOLK.’ 


Pp. [199-200]: publisher’s advertisements. 


7% x 5%e in. Bright blue diced cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine and with pub- 
lisher’s monogram blind-stamped on back. Top edges cut. In gray-green printed 
dust-cover. 


Some of these parodies appeared in the Saturday Review under the following dates: 
‘The Mote in the Middle Distance’, 6 December 1906;‘ P.C., X, 36’, 15 December 1906; 
‘A Straight Talk’ and ‘Fond Hearts Askew’, 22 December 1906; ‘Some Damnable 
Errors about Christmas’ (under title of ‘Christmas Day’), 29 December 1906. 
‘Euphemia Clashthought’ (under title of “The Victory of Aphasia Gibberish’) ap- 
peared in the Saturday Review First Illustrated Supplement, Christmas 1896, and in 
the Chap-Book, Chicago, 15 December 1896. Both these publications contained six 
other parodies similar to those in the present collection but not issued in book form 
until 1926 (cf. 25 below). 


Copy: G. 


The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘For Frank Harris in token of long 


friendship and admiration — (and with apologies for the burlesque here included) — 
Max — October 1912’. 
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10a 
Another issue. 


Title-page: .. . BEERBOHM / NEW YORK MCMXIl / E. P. DUTTON & 
COMPANY [publisher’s name rubricated] 


Preliminaries: blank, [ii]; ‘Printed in England.’, [iv]. 


7% x 5%e in. Green cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine. All edges cut. In red 
printed dust-cover. 


The printed sheets of this issue were probably sent unbound to New York, and cased 
there. 


Copy: H. 
10b 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . .. NEW YORK MCMXIll / E. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY 
[publisher’s name rubricated ] 


Pp.: [i]-[viii], [1]-[198], blank leaf (the 2 pages of advertisements at end being 
omitted). 


Preliminaries: p. [vi] without pagination. 
Binding variants: 

a. Same as 10a. 

b. Similar to 10, but blind-stamped on front (reported by Simon Nowell-Smith). 
Copy: Fernando Zobel-Montojo (binding variant a). 


10C 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . .. NEW YORK / E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY / 1918 [publisher’s 
name rubricated ] 


Pagination as in 10 (the 2 pages of advertisements at the end being present). 
Preliminaries: ‘Printed in Great Britain.’, [iv]. 


P. [198]: ‘PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY / RicHaRD Cray aNp Sons, Limrtep, / 
BRUNSWICK STREET, STAMFORD STREET, S.E.1, / AND BUNGAY, SUFFOLK.’ 


The x 5% in. Red cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine. 
Copy: H. 


10d 
Another issue. 
Title-page: as in 1c, but a cancel, on different paper, and without rubrication. 
Preliminaries: publisher’s advertisement, [ii]. 


Copy: H. 
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10€ 
Another impression. 
Title-page: as in 10c except for date, ‘1921’. 
Pagination as in rob (the 2 pages of advertisements at end being omitted). 
Preliminaries: list of author’s works, [ii]. 


P. [198]: Printep in Great Brirarn sy / Ricnarp Cray & Sons, Limitep, / BUNGAY, 
SUFFOLK.’ 


7% x 5% in. Binding as in 1oc. 


Copy: G. 


10f 
Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . 1922 


Red cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine, including border on front (cf. 15g, 
variant b). 


Copy: Library of Congress. 


“S 
Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . 1925 
7% xX § Va in. 
Copy: H. 
10h 


Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . 1926 
Preliminaries: blank, [ii]. 


7% x 5% in. Red boards, splashed with gilt; green cloth spine, ribbed and watered, 
with paper label. Probably a ‘remainder’ binding. 


Copy: H. 
101 
Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / LONDON MCMXXXII / 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN [publisher’s name rubricated] / [added stamped im- 
print:] NEW YORK: E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
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[A], B-N*; 104 leaves; gatherings B-N signed on first leaf only. Pp.: [i]-[viii], 
[1 ]-[197], blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: list of author’s works, [ii]; ‘First printed, October, 1912. / New Im- 
pressions, October, 1912; December, 1912; / December, 1912; July, 1913; September, 


1918; / March, 1921; October, 1922; May, 1926. June, 1932 /Printed in Great Britain 
at the / Windmill Press, Kingswood, Surrey’, [iv]. 


P. [198] blank. 


7% x 5%e in. Blue diced cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine — a close imitation 


of 10 (the blue not quite so bright). Top and bottom edges cut. In gray-green 
printed dust-cover, like that of 1o. 


Copy: H. 

10} 
A CHRISTMAS / GARLAND / WOVEN BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 
[publisher’s device] 22 / [rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
Another edition. 
[a]}*, b’, B-M*, [N]*; 94 leaves; gatherings B-M signed on first two leaves and with 


press-mark ‘C.G.’ in lower left corner of first leaf; b has press-mark ‘C.S.’ similarly 
placed. Pp.: [i-x], [1]-[177]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank (with 
stamped slug: ‘PRINTED IN GREAT GRITAIN.”), [iv]; note, signed ‘M.B. / 
Rapallo, 1922.’, [v]; blank, [vi]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1912.’, [vii]; blank, 
[viii]; contents, [ix]; blank, [x]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


8%e x 5% in. Bright yellow cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped 
in at back. Edges uncut. In dust-cover, printed on spine. 


Volume V of the collected edition, limited to 780 sets (cf. 1c above). With a note 
written for this edition by the author. 


Copy: G. 
10k 


A CHRISTMAS / GARLAND woven / by MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s 
device] / NEW YORK / OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS [1936] 


Another edition. 
[1-13]; 104 leaves. Pp.: [i]—viii, [1 ]—199. 


Preliminaries: half-title, ‘@he @orld’s Classics / CCCCXLIX .. .’, [i]; blank, [ii]; 
title-page, [iii]; ‘Reprinted by permission of E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., / New York / 
PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA’, [iv]; note, signed 
‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1912.’, v-vi; contents, vii-—viii; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


646 x 3% in. Blue cloth, blind-stamped on covers and blind- and gold-stamped on 
spine. Edges cut; top edges stained blue. In green printed dust-cover. 


Copy: H. 
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rol 
Another impression. 
Preliminaries: . . . New York / First Printing October 1936 / Reprinted January 
1937 /... [iv]. 
Copy: G. 
1om 


A CHRISTMAS / GARLAND / WOVEN BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 
[publisher’s device] / WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD / MELBOURNE :: 
LONDON :: TORONTO [1950] 


Another edition. 

[A]*, B-M’, N°; 102 leaves; gathering N signed ‘N*’ on second leaf. Pp.: blank leaf, 
[i-viii], 1-194. 

Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘The first 
edition of this book / was published in 1912 / New edition 1950 / PRINTED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN / AT THE WINDMILL PRESS / KINGSWOOD, 
SURREY’, [iv]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1912.’, [v-vi]; postscript, signed 
‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1949.’, [vi]; contents, [vii]; blank, [viii]; section-title, [1]; blank, 
[2]. 


8 x 5% in. Bright red cloth, gold-stamped on spine and with publisher’s device blind- 
stamped on back. Edges cut. In printed dust-cover. 


This edition contains a postscript to the introductory note and an additional parody, 
of Maurice Baring, both here first published. 


A copy in the collection of Fernando Zobel-Montojo has: ‘OVERSEAS EDITION’ 
stamped inside the back cover and on the back of the dust-cover. 


Copy: G. 


BALLADE TRAGIQUE A DouBLe REFRAIN 
11 
[Caption-title:] BALLADE TRAGIQUE A DOUBLE / REFRAIN. [rule] 
[n.p., n.d.; 1912? ] 
First edition. 
Broadside, printed in a column 7 x 2% in., on thin paper ca. 9 x 6 in. (possibly a 
galley proof? ). 


A copy was sold by Sotheby’s on 25 March 1946 to Scribner’s and is now in the col- 
lection of Robert H. Taylor. Another copy, signed ‘Max’, is recorded by T. J. Wise 
(The Ashley Library, London, 1922-36, X, 14), where the date is given without evi- 
dence as 1912. The present compilers have been unable to obtain any additional 


data. 
Copy: Robert H. Taylor. 
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Firry CARICATURES 
12 


[Within a border of single heavy rules: ] FIFTY CARICATURES / by MAX 
BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / WILLIAM HEINEMANN / LON- 
DON MCMXIII [first, second, and fourth lines rubricated ] 


First edition. 

[A]‘, B-O'; 56 leaves; gatherings B-N signed on first two leaves; gatherings A and O 
are white paper, others brown. Pp.: [i]-[viii], [1-103]. 

Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; publisher’s advertisement, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copy- 
right’, [iv]; contents, v; blank, [vi]; contents, continued, vii; blank, [viii]. 

Pp. [101-102]: publisher’s advertisements, numbered 1-2. 

50 caricatures, on rectos only. Caricatures 1-48 in half-tone, mounted on brown 
paper; caricatures 49-50 in line, printed on white paper. 


9 x 7% in. Green diced cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine, the cover bearing a 
design by Beerbohm. At foot of spine: ‘HEINEMANN’. Edges cut. In gray 
printed dust-cover, repeating the cover design. 


Copy: G. 
The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘The laurelled gentleman on the 
cover of this book was intended to represent and typify triumphant mediocrity; and 
the arrow was supposed to be sped from my own bow. Two or three reviewers of 
the book, however, thought the gentleman was myself. This pained me deeply. 
Surely I didn’t look like that? And besides, why laurels? Max Beerbohm Rapallo 
1937’. 

12a 
Another issue. 
Title-page: . . . BEERBOHM / NEW YORK MCMKXIll / E. P. DUTTON & 


COMPANY [publishér’s name rubricated; rubricated lines in lighter red ink and 
first two lines lower on page than in 12] 


Preliminaries: blank, [ii]; ‘Printed in England’, [iv]. 


The third leaf, of publisher’s advertisements, has been removed from the last gather- 
ing, and the second leaf tipped in. 


At foot of spine: ‘E. P. / Dutton / & Cv. 
Copy: H. 

12b 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . . . BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / LONDON / WILLIAM 
HEINEMANN [1914] [last line rubricated; red of ink and position of lines on page 
as in 12] 
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Preliminaries: ‘First published, October, 1913 / Second Impression, January, 1914 / 
Copyright, 1913’, [iv]. 


Last gathering as in 12. 
Binding as in 12. 


Copy: H. 


SEVEN MEN 


13 
SEVEN MEN / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device] 19 / 
[rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
First edition. 
[ ]‘, A-O*%; 116 leaves. Pp.: blank leaf, [i-vi], [1]-[224]. 
Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank, [iv]; 
contents, [v]; blank, [vi]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 
Pp. [221-224]: publisher’s advertisements. 
7% x 5¥2 in. Blue cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine, with blind-stamped border 


on front and blind-stamped publisher’s monogram on back. Top edges cut. In light 
blue printed dust-cover. Binding variants: 


a. Bright blue diced cloth. 

b. Dull blue diced cloth (said by the publisher to be a later state of the binding 
and hence designated by Muir as ‘second issue’; cf. Points, p. 92). 

c. Vertically ribbed cloth (reported by Robert H. Taylor). 


‘Enoch Soames’ was first printed in the Cornbill Magazine, June 1916, ‘Hilary Maltby 
and Stephen Braxton’ (under title of “Hilary Maltby’) in the Century, February 1919, 
‘James Pethel’ in the English Review, December 1914, ‘A. V. Laider’ in the Century, 
May 1916, and ‘“Savonarola” Brown’ in the English Review, March 1919. The 
seventh man is, of course, the author. For autograph manuscript and further details 
of ‘A. V. Laider’ see Appendix. 


Copies: G (binding variants a and b). 


13a 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . . . 19 [publisher’s device, including rule] 20 / LONDON: WIL- 
LIAM HEINEMANN 


Preliminaries: ‘First published October 1919 / New Impression February 1920’, [iv]. 
Binding as in 13, variant b. 


Copy: H. 
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13b 
SEVEN MEN / MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / NEW YORK 
ALFRED [ornament] A [ornament] KNOPF MCMXX 


First American edition. 
[1-15]°; 120 leaves. Pp.: [1]-[239]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; “THIS, THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION / OF 
SEVEN MEN, CONTAINING AN / APPENDIX AND SIX DRAWINGS 
NOT / PUBLISHED ELSEWHERE, CONSISTS / OF TWO THOUSAND 
COPIES OF WHICH / THIS IS NUMBER .. .’, [2]; title-page [3]; ‘COPY- 
RIGHT, 1920, BY / MAX BEERBOHM / PRINTED IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA’, [4]; contents, [5]; blank, [6]; section-title, [7]; blank, 
[8]. 

Caricatures, printed in half-tone, mounted on pp. [223], [227], [231], [235], and 
[239]. 


9% x 7 in. Black cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine, and with publisher’s device 


blind-stamped on back. Top edges cut and gilt; other edges uncut. In printed dust- 
cover. 


Copy: G (numbered 163). 


13¢ 
Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . [different publisher’s device, rubricated] . . . MCMXXIV 


Preliminaries: advertisement for Bohun Lynch’s Max Beerbohm in Perspective, [2]; 
‘. .. BEERBOHM / Published [limited edition], October, 1920 / Second Printing 
[popular edition], April, 1921 / Third Printing [popular edition], January, 1922 / 
Fourth Printing [popular edition], January, 1924 /...’, [4]. 


86 x 6% in. Top edges stained black. 

Copy: University of Pennsylvania Library. 
13d 

Another impression. 

Title-page: . . . MCMXXXII 


‘ 


Preliminaries: 
eas’ 3 
Ys x 67% in. 


Copy: H. 


. . « January, 1924 / Re-issued March, 1932, in first edition format / 


13¢ 
Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . MCMXLIV 
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Preliminaries: advertisement for Beerbohm’s Lytton Strachey, [2]; ‘. . . format / 
Second Printing, October, 1944 / THIS BOOK HAS BEEN PRODUCED / IN 
FULL COMPLIANCE / WITH ALL GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS / 
..~-/ [device] /.. .’, [4]. 


Copy: Fernando Zobel-Montojo. 
13f 


SEVEN MEN / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device] 22 / 
[rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN : 


Another edition. 


[A]*, B-P*; 116 leaves; gatherings B-P signed on first two leaves and with press-mark 
‘S.M.’ in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp.: [i-viii], 1-[221], blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank 
(with stamped slug: ‘PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN.”’), [iv]; contents, [v]; 
blank, [vi]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1922.’, [vii]; blank, [viii]; section-title, 1; 
blank, [2]. 


8%e6 x 5% in. Gray cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped in at 
back. Edges uncut. In dust-cover, printed on spine. 


Volume VII of the collected edition, limited to 780 sets (cf. 1c above). With a note 
written for this edition by the author. 


Copy: G. 


13g 

[Within a border of double rules:] PUBLISHED BY ARRANGEMENT 
WITH / ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC., NEW YORK / All rights reserved — 
no part of this book may be / reprinted in any form without permission in / 
writing from the publisher. / COPYRIGHT, 1920, BY MAX BEERBOHM 
[vertical rule, dividing page in two] SEVEN / MEN / By MAX BEER- 
BOHM / Armed Services Editions / COUNCIL ON BOOKS IN WAR- 
TIME, INC. / NEW YORK [1943] 


Another edition. 

[ J]; 112 leaves; stapled. Pp.: [1]-[224]. 

Preliminaries: title-page, [1]; contents, [2]. 

Printed in two columns. 

3% x 5¥2 in. Stiff paper wrappers, printed in blue, red, yellow, and black. Edges cut. 


Of this edition, ‘intended for use by the United States Armed Forces only’, 50,000 
copies were printed in November 1943 and 12,488 copies at a later date. 


Copy: G. 
13h 
SEVEN MEN / AND TWO OTHERS / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [pub- 
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lisher’s device, including rule] / WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD / MEL- 
BOURNE :: LONDON :: TORONTO [1950] 

Another edition. 
A”, B*, C-K"; 148 leaves; gatherings B-K signed on first leaf; all gatherings except B 


also signed, with asterisk added, on fifth leaf. Pp.: blank leaf, [i-viii], [1]-283, 
blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: half-title [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; “The first 
edition of / “Seven Men” was / published in 1919 / This edition 1950 / PRINTED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN / AT THE WINDMILL PRESS / KINGSWOOD, 
SURREY’, [iv]; contents, [v]; blank, [vi]; note, signed ‘M.B., 1949.’, [vii]; blank, 
[viii]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


7'%e x 5%e in. Green cloth, gold-stamped on spine and with publisher’s device 
blind-stamped on back. Edges cut. In printed dust-cover. 


This edition contains an author’s note here first published and an additional story, 
‘Felix Argallo and Walter Ledgett’ (the ‘two others’), which had first appeared in 
the London Mercury, August 1921, and had later been included in A Variety of 
Things (27 below), in each instance under title of ‘Not That I Would Boast’. 


A copy in the collection of Fernando Zobel-Montojo has ‘OVERSEAS EDITION’ 
stamped inside the back cover and on the back of the dust-cover. 


Copy: G. 


A Norte on “PATIENCE” 


14 


[Caption-title:] A NOTE ON “PATIENCE” / BY / MAX BEERBOHM 
[London, 1919] 


First edition. 
[ ]*; 4 leaves; stapled. Pp.: [1-8]. 


Contents: drawing by Du Maurier, [1]; note, signed ‘R. D. C. / July, r918.’, [2]; 
‘A Note on “Patience” ’, [3-7]; drawing of one of dresses worn in original produc- 
tion, [8]. 


Printed in brown. 
7%e x 4% in. Self-covers. Edges cut. 


Given away at performance of ‘Patience’ at the Princess Theatre, London, 24-29 
November 1919. 


Copy: G. 
A. E. GALLATIN 
L. M. OLiver 
(To be concluded) 











NOTES 
A Portrait of Thomas Hollis by Richard Wilson’ 


Te Harvard College Library 
is to be congratulated on add- 
ing to its collections a portrait 
of Thomas Hollis by Richard Wilson 
(Plate I), an acquisition made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs Donald 
F, Hyde. Of Hollis, Harvard benefac- 
tor and ardent advocate of colonial 
rights, whom Johnson regarded as the 
quintessence of Whiggery, it is un- 
necessary to say anything here; since 
admirable accounts of his life and ac- 
tivities, especially in relation to the 
Colonies, have been published by Pro- 
fessor Caroline Robbins in the William 
and Mary Quarterly July 1950, and in 
the preceding and current issues of this 
BuLLetTIN. It is desirable, however, to 
emphasize the distinction between him 
and his great-uncle, Thomas Hollis, 
with whom he is sometimes con- 
fused. Thomas the elder, founder of 
the professorships at Harvard which 
bear the name of Hollis, was the 
first of several members of the family 
whose benefactions are commemorated 
jointly by Hollis Hall. A portrait of 
him by Highmore, which hung in 
Harvard Hall, was destroyed in the 
fire there of 24 January 1764; and it 
was because of this, at Harvard’s 
request,? that Thomas Hollis the 
*In the preparation of this note I am 
deeply indebted for criticism, help, and in- 
formation to Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr. 
*Letter of President Holyoke to Hollis, 
8 February 1764, in Memoirs of Thomas 


Hollis, comp. Francis Blackburne (London, 
1780), Il, 732. 


24 


younger had a copy made by Cipriani 
of a half-length portrait of his great- 
uncle, dated 1722, belonging to him, 
which was sent to Harvard College in 
August 1764, and arrived there before 
5 January 1765.5 This portrait is still 
at Harvard, as is also a portrait of the 
same sitter made some years later by 
J. S. Copley, who probably used the 
Cipriani portrait for the head, but 
made the figure full length, and gave 
it an entirely new setting. 

Supplementing the request from 
President Holyoke for a copy of the 
portrait of Hollis the elder, came one 
from Professor Wigglesworth, holder 
of the chair of divinity founded by 
Hollis; and he at the same time asked 
Hollis the younger for a portrait of 
himself. In a reply to Holyoke Hollis 
coyly refers to this as ‘a Picture of an- 
other Person’; he later states that his 
great-uncle’s portrait is finished and 
will be sent off, but adds, ‘The Picture 
of the other Person has not been sent 
anywhere, nor it is probable will be.’ ¢ 
President Holyoke returned to the 
charge on 5 January 1765, when ac- 
knowledging receipt of the portrait of 
Hollis the elder, asking ‘that you 
would be so good as to send us also 
your own picture, which will be to us 
all a most acceptable present.’ 5 Noth- 

*Letters of Thomas Hollis to President 
Holyoke, 18 and 28 August 1764, in Harvard 
University Archives; and Holyoke to Hollis, 
5 January 1765, in Memoirs, Il, 735. 


‘Hollis to Holyoke, 18 August 1764. 
° Memoirs, Il, 735. 
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Notes 


ing came of this; and on 7 January 
1766, Dr Jonathan Mayhew, pastor of 
the West Church in Boston, reiterated 
the request, which he speaks of as 
coming from the corporation of Har- 
vard College.* Hollis, in a letter of 
8 May 1766, replied: “The effigies 
which you desire may be seen at this 
time in the library of Harvard College, 
feature by feature; though indeed it 
would require an exact eye, and some 
time, to cull out, and put those fea- 
tures together. The picture cannot be 
sent; a print may hereafter, it is possi- 
ble, when the ideas for it shall have 
been so settled as to contain matter 
of more value than the mere likeness 
of an honest but plain man, an under- 
ling in situation and abilities.’* As 
Blackburne, the compiler of the Mem- 
oirs, says, ‘Mr. Hollis, in referring Dr. 
Mayhew to the library of Harvard 
College for “his effigies, feature by fea- 
ture,” meant his principles, which 
might be culled from the books he 
sent them . . .’* According to Black- 
burne, Hollis yielded at last to the 
requests from Harvard for ‘Mr. Hol- 
lis’s own picture, which was sent them 
at last, but after long hesitation.’ ® 

If Blackburne is right, one wonders 
where that picture is now. Certainly 
it is not at Harvard. Perhaps, however, 
it was not a painting at all. It might 
well have been the engraving which 
according to the Memoirs Cipriani 
made from his own drawing and of 
which a few copies were sent to New 
England.” It is presumably this en- 
graving which was later inserted in the 
first volume of the Memoirs. If the 

* Memoirs, I, 331. 

* Memoirs, I, 332. 

® Memoirs, I, 332. 


* Memoirs, I, 292. 
* Memoirs, I, 373. 
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two engravings are the same, then the 
probability that this is the ‘picture’ re- 
ferred to by Blackburne is strength- 
ened by Hollis’s own reference to the 
possible sending of a print containing 
‘matter of more value than the mere 
likeness of an honest but plain man.’ 
For the engraving in the Memoirs, 
bearing the date 1767, shows a head 
of Hollis, conceived like that of a 
Roman portrait bust, set in a circular 
niche in the lower part of an obelisk, 
which is adorned with appropriate 
emblems and inscriptions; while in the 
lower right corner, beneath a frond 
of oak leaves, nestles a profile of Hol- 
lis, in wig and cravat." 

Less likely as a candidate for Black- 
burne’s ‘picture’ is a second, smaller 
engraving of Hollis, published in the 
Universal Magazine for September 
1780 (with a review of the Memoirs), 
in which the portrait very closely re- 
sembles the profile portrait in the 
obelisk’ engraving. It was a copy of 
this second engraving which provided 
the portrait for the special bookplate 
which now appears in all books pur- 
chased from the Hollis Fund of 1774." 

A third, and perhaps still less likely, 
explanation of Blackburne’s remark is 
provided by a small ivory high-relief 
portrait of Hollis (Plate II), which is 
now exhibited with Hollis books in the 
entrance hall of the Houghton Li- 
brary, framed together with a similar 
portrait of Hollis’s friend Thomas 
Brand, who inherited his property, and 

“Tt may be noted that on 11 May 1767 
the Corporation voted thanks to Hollis for 
‘two fine Engravings & two etchings deld to 
us p the Rev? Mr. [Andrew] Eliot’ (College 


Records, II, 279, in the Harvard University 
Archives). 


Gertrude M. Sullivan, ‘Hollis Book- 
plates,’ Harvard Library Notes, Ill (No. 29, 
1935), 52-55 and plate opposite p. 33. 
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took the name Brand-Hollis. The 
Hollis portrait (3% by 2% inches) is 
inscribed on the front: ‘Andrea Pozzi 
fece dal naturale.’, and on the back: 
‘Ritratto del Sig: Tommaso / Hollis, 
Cau:"* Inglese, Termina= / to in 
Roma nel suo Giorno Nat= / alizio 
de i 14 Aprile 1752 in / Eta di 32 
Anni.’ Hollis always paid particular 
attention to his birthday, and evident- 
ly the ivory celebrates that occasion. 
Of the artist, Andrea Pozzi, nothing is 
known (according to Thieme-Becker, 
Kiinstler-Lexikon) except that he was 
an ivory carver of Italian origin who 
worked for Charles III of Spain, who 
came to the throne in 1759; these Hol- 
lis ivories, therefore, in addition to 
their iconographic interest, are impor- 
tant as affording examples of Pozzi’s 
work in Italy.%® 

The coming of the Wilson portrait 
has clearly satisfied a long-standing 
wish of Harvard College. The painter 
has represented Hollis with a ruddy 
face, and wearing a pale gray coat 
trimmed with gold lace, The painting 
measures 22% by 17% inches, and is 
inscribed on the back of the original 
canvas: “Thomas Hollis / (Painted by 
R. Wilson at Rome 1752) / Died Jan. 
1774; and on the stretcher, in the same 
hand: ‘Edgar Norton Disney 1887.’ 
Mr Disney was the last owner of the 
painting, before it was sold by his 
executors at Sotheby’s on 8 March 
1950, when it was bought on behalf of 
Harvard. Mr Disney descended from 
the Reverend John Disney, of The 
Hyde, Ingatestone, Essex, of whose 
collections a privately printed cata- 

* Other ivories by Pozzi, presumably also 
executed in Italy, are listed as lots 724-726 
in the catalogue of the Thomas Hollis and 


Thomas Brand-Hollis collection of coins and 
medals sold by Sotheby May 1817. 
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logue of 1809 exists.'* On page 23 of 
this catalogue is recorded: ‘Portrait 
of T. H. Esq., painted at Rome by R. 
Wilson 1752. This picture was the 
property of a gentleman who was 
Chaplain at Leghorn. After his death 
it was purchased by Sir John Dick, 
Consul there, and given by him to Mr. 
Jenkins of Rome, who sent it as a pres- 
ent to Mr. Brand-Hollis in 1776.’ It 
may be noted that the date is in the 
same year as that of the portrait in 
ivory. The pedigree is most satisfac- 
tory. The identity of the Leghorn 
chaplain has not been discovered; but 
he probably knew Hollis, who had 
several correspondents in that city. 
Sir John Dick, however, was both a 
friend and correspondent of Hollis. 
Jenkins was Thomas Jenkins, trained 
as a painter under Hudson, who be- 
came a well-known art dealer and 
banker in Rome, and whose operations 
in connection with antique gems and 
classical marbles brought him consid- 
erable notoriety. He was also a friend 
of Hollis, who thought well of him, 
used him as an agent, and interested 
himself in Jenkins’s affairs in Eng- 
land.** Of Brand-Hollis, something 
has been said above; and it was from 
him that the Reverend John Disney, 
who shared the Unitarian outlook of 
Hollis, inherited eventually the Hollis 
possessions. 

Thus, though the painting is not 


“A copy is in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings of the British Museum. It was 
first noted by W. T. Whitley (see his Artists 
and Their Friends in England, 1700-1799, 
London 1928, I, 118). 

“This appears from the Memoirs and 
from the unpublished diary of Thomas Hol- 
lis (1759-70), which was rediscovered by 
Professor Caroline Robbins. I am greatl 
indebted to her for allowing me to c t 
a transcription of this, and to quote from it. 
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signed or dated, a tradition as to au- 
thorship and date is well established. 
Neither Jenkins nor Brand-Hollis was 
likely to be deceived on either point, 
nor as to the identity of the sitter. 
Stylistically, the portrait is wholly 
characteristic of Wilson in its broad, 
crisp handling, and feeling for light. 
Wilson’s fame rests on his achievement 
as a landscape painter; but he was 
trained as a portrait painter, and be- 
fore he left England for Italy in 
1750,1® had acquired a considerable 
practice. During the six years he spent 
in Rome, he virtually abandoned por- 
traiture in favor of landscape; and the 
Hollis portrait is the only known ex- 
ample of a portrait painted by Wilson 
in Rome, though he made a few por- 
trait drawings there. 

Hollis was a considerable collector, 
and something of a patron of the arts, 
though mainly in connection with his 
political enthusiasms and activities.’ 
However, in addition to having his 
portrait painted by Wilson, he com- 
missioned a landscape from that artist; 
since, in the catalogue of the -Disney 
collection quoted above, one item is 
‘A landscape of the Grotto in Villa 
Madama, called Il Teatro, near Rome 
. . » Painted on the spot in the open 
air, by R. Wilson, 1752 for T. H.’ 
Several versions of the subject are 
known, though this particular one has 
disappeared. Also likely to have be- 
longed to Hollis is a View of Lake 
Albano by Wilson, which was in the 


“The date of 1750 is established by a 
letter from Wilson, now owned by Lord 
Cobham. 

“As appears from both Memoirs and 
diary. In 1754 he commissioned several views 
of London and Rome from Canaletto, then 
living in London. See Hilda F. Finberg, 
‘Canaletto in England,’ Walpole Society, I 
(1920-21), 41-44. 


same collection. Certainly his prop- 
erty, however, was a picture referred 
to in his diary, 26 October 1761: ‘. . . 
Mr. Wilson, the Landscape Painter 
breakfasted with me, and thanked me 
handsomely, for having presented a 
Landskip picture of his, which I had 
bought at Capt. Hamilton’s sale of pic- 
tures for £10.10. to the British Mu- 
seum. Much discourse concerning his 
own situation and views; and about 
Virtu. ...’ Unfortunately, Hollis 
gives no details of the conversation. 
The gift to the British Museum did 
little for Wilson’s reputation. The 
picture, which was a view of L’Aric- 
cia, near Rome, of which there are 
several versions, languished in the Mu- 
seum until 1880, when it was trans- 
ferred to the National Gallery, and 
later to the Tate Gallery, in whose 
storage it lies, covered with a mask of 
bitumen and concealed by an entry in 
a numerical list which describes its 
painter as ‘Unknown.’ 

Hollis had returned to England 
from Rome in 1753, three or four 
years before Wilson. In the Mem- 
oirs*® are two letters from Hollis, 
dated 23 August 1753 and January 
1754, entitled ‘Advice to a young 
Painter at Rome, from London.’ It 
has been suggested that these may have 
been addressed to Wilson. They are, 
however, so didactic in tone that it is 
inconceivable that they should have 
been addressed by a comparatively 
young man to a well established artist 
seven years older than himself. Also, 
a reference to the artist’s beginning a 
landscape at L’Ariccia implies that this 
is being done as a diversion from other 
kinds of painting. Wilson, however, 
was by this time a professed landscape 


* TI, 708-709. 
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painter; and the reference to L’Ariccia 
has no significance, since it was a stock 
painting ground for artists living in 
Rome. Lastly, when Hollis at the end 
of the second letter gives a conditional 
commission to the painter for three 
landscapes, of which he describes the 
subjects, he is prescribing a group of 
exercises suitable for a student, but 
not for a painter of reputation. Simi- 
lar reasons are against an alternative 
suggestion that Jenkins is the painter 
in question, as well as the fact that by 
1753 Jenkins had embarked on a pros- 
perous career as go-between and deal- 
er. So the meeting at breakfast in 
London is the only definite informa- 
tion we have about the relations of 
Hollis and Wilson, after the portrait 
had been painted. 

One other point may be noted. In a 
letter to President Holyoke of 13 Sep- 
tember 1764,’ speaking of the Cip- 


* Harvard University Archives. 
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riani copy of the portrait of his great- 
uncle, Hollis says: ‘In my last I forgot 
to request, that the Picture might be 
so placed in the College, as to receive 
its light from Left to Right, & always 
to remain without Sunshine; and when 
in the Course of time, it should be- 
come dirty, that then it might be 
GENTLY washed, by a soft spunge, with 
fair water only, & varnished over 
lightly with white of Egg.’ Whether 
the portrait of the elder Hollis is so 
hung, I do not know; but the Wilson 
portrait of the younger Hollis now 
hangs in the office of the Librarian of 
Harvard College, on a wall where it re- 
ceives a north light falling from left 
to right, exactly as the sitter wished 
his great-uncle’s portrait to hang. 
Before, however, either portrait is 
washed with water and varnished with 
white of egg, it is to be hoped that the 
Fogg Museum will be consulted. 


W. G. ConsTABLE 


Percy's Own Copies of the Reliques 


N examination of Bishop Percy’s 
A= copies of the three vol- 
umes of the first editon, 1765, 

of his Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, now at Harvard, together with 
certain proofsheets also there, reveals 
new details about the changes which 
Percy effected while the work was 
passing through the press, particularly 
about poems which he altered or omit- 
ted after they had been set in type. 
The proofsheets were acquired by 
Harvard in 1884, when Miss Isted’s 
collection of Percy materials was sold 
at Sotheby’s, and are now to be found 


in folder 275 of the Harvard Percy 
Papers. His copies of the Reliques 
Percy presented in 1808 to his secre- 
tary, Meredith Darby, from whom 
they passed to Thomas Romney Rob- 
inson, a protégé of the Bishop. In 
1917 they were acquired by Harvard 
from Henry Sotheran & Co., of Lon- 
don. 

The Percy copies are lettered on the 
spines ‘ANCIENT POETRY / FIRST 
COPY’ and stamped in gold with the 
original volume numbers: thus Vol- 
ume III, which was printed first, is 
stamped ‘I’ and vice versa. Volumes 
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III and II have evidently been re- 
bound, probably in their original mar- 
bled boards, to include preliminaries 
and some other inserted material: in 
Volume II signatures B recto and 
Aa8 verso show stains from the inner 
edges of marbled boards. These two 
volumes must have been originally 
bound for Percy’s own use as the text 
was completed. 

The uncut sheets of the three Percy 
copies are in the same state as those 
of the two Farmer-Douce volumes de- 
scribed by Mr L. F. Powell: * they are 
not proofs or revises, but have not been 
pulled through the roller to receive 
their engravings, which are, instead, 
pasted into their proper positions. A 
few leaves have been torn out. Some 
of these are cancellanda; three leaves 
were sent to the printer as copy for 
the 1794 edition of the Reliques, but 
were later pasted back into place. 
More than compensating for these de- 
facements, however, are the numerous 
annotations, cancellanda, proofs, and 
revises bound up at the end of Vol- 
umes III and II and also pasted onto 
the flyleaves, covers, and even pages 
of the text. 

In Percy’s hand are numerous cor- 
rections and additions. Only those on 
the proofs and revises were incorpo- 
rated in the text of the first edition; 
but most of the rest were printed in 
the ‘Additions and Corrections’ sheet 
and the Errata leaf added at the end of 
Volume III as published, and almost 
all the remainder were used in the sec- 
ond edition in 1767. The information 
never incorporated in any edition of 
the Reliques includes notations of the 
collections where the proper music is 


*L. F. Powell, ‘Percy’s Reliques,’ Library, 
4th Ser., IX (1928), 130. 
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to be found; a few identifications, such 
as that of Walpole as the ‘ingenious 
Friend’ mentioned in the second edi- 
tion in the headnote to ‘Glasgerion’; 
the ascription to Richard Farmer and 
Sir David Dalrymple of much of the 
material used in the ‘Additions and 
Corrections’; and Percy’s incomplete 
but helpful notations of cancellations 
and other changes. 

Percy’s alterations were extensive. 
Information about the cancels in Vol- 
umes III and II has already been given 
by Mr Powell. His account it seems 
unneccessary to repeat here, but one 
may add to it where the Percy copies 
reveal additional changes. Thus the 
first proofsheets which Percy received 
show an early running title, ‘SELECT 
SONGS / AND BALLADS.’ In the 
preliminaries he made considerable 
alterations, The Preface as originally 
printed occupied pages ix through xxiii 
(signatures As recto through bq recto) 
and included the ‘Essay on Ancient 
Minstrels.’ Perhaps for purposes of 
flattery, he had the Dedication to Lady 
Percy, Countess of Northumberland, 
reset in larger type, so that it occupied 
four pages instead of the original 
three.? At the last minute he inserted 
at the end of Book I, in Volume I, the 
‘Elegy on Henry Fourth Earl of 
Northumberland,’ evidently after he 
had received permission from Lady 
Percy to dedicate the Reliques to her. 
Even after the sheets of Volume I were 


*These changes were noted by Percy 
in a letter written to Richard Farmer about 
10 November 1764 and printed by V. H. 
Ogburn in ‘Further Notes on Thomas Percy,’ 
PMLA, LI (1936), 452; and were pointed 
out by Cleanth Brooks in his edition of The 
Correspondence of Thomas Percy & Ricb- 
ard Farmer (The Percy Letters, Vol. [II]; 
Baton Rouge, 1946), pp. 78-79 and 79, n. 2. 
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printed off he canceled leaf Cz to 
designate more properly Henry Lord 
Percy, usually called ‘Hotspur’ in the 
cancellandum, and to remove doubts 
of his valor. Thus on page 19, note f, 
concerning the slaying of Earl Doug- 
las in the Battle of Otterbourne, orig- 
inally read ‘Not by Henry Percy as 
represented in this ballad... ,’ but 
was altered to read ‘By Henry L. Percy 
according to this ballad .. .’* 

He changed many of the introduc- 
tory notes to the particular poems. 
For example in Volume III in the 
headnote for “The Boy and the Mantle’ 
he incorporated material from a sup- 
pressed postscript of two paragraphs, 
possibly because of Shenstone’s criti- 
cism: ‘I rather chuse to prefix what is 
requisite to make y* ballad understood 
or interesting, y® to add it by way of 
Note at Bottom.’ * Some introducto 
notes he lengthened. In Volume II the 
headnote to ‘The Winning of Cales’ 
was as first printed shorter by the sec- 
ond paragraph and the final sentence; 
and that for ‘Brave Lord Willoughby’ 
lacked the paragraph in quotes. Other 
prefatory notes he shortened. In Vol- 
ume II he omitted a paragraph of pre- 
liminary annotations for ‘Corydon’s 
Doleful Knell,’ perceiving that Shen- 
stone’s suggestion concerning the plac- 
ing of explanatory material was not 
always practicable. These annotations 
he subsequently restored as footnotes 
in the second edition of the Reliques. 


*The cancels in Volume I were briefly 
noted by A. N. L. Munby, ‘Cancels in 
Percy’s “Reliques,”’ TLS, 31 October 1936, 

. 892. 

‘William Shenstone to Thomas Percy, 
n.d., in the Harvard Percy Papers, folder 
273. It is quoted by Marjorie Williams in 
her edition of Shenstone’s Letters (Oxford, 
1939), p. 660. 
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In Volume I, from the headnote to 
‘King Estmere’ he omitted material 
from Thomas Warton’s Observations 
on the Faerie Queene; and from the 
headnote to ‘Edom o’ Gordon’ he sup- 
pressed an anecdote concerning the 
family history of the Gordons, pre- 
sumably because he feared that it 
might seem offensive. 

A particularly interesting suppres- 
sion is Percy’s first hesitating iden- 
tification of Lord Vaux, one of the 
contributors to Tottel’s Miscellany. 
As part of his introductory note to 
Vaux’s ‘Aged Lover,’ in Volume I, 
Percy originally printed the following 
conjecture, with accompanying exter- 
nal and internal evidence: ‘. . . 1 am 
inclined to suspect that Lord Vaux the 
poet, is not the Lord Vaux, who flour- 
ished in Henry the VIIth’s time, and 
who died in 1523 . . . but a successor 
of bis in his name and titles” Unsure 
of his evidence, however, Percy sup- 
pressed the entire passage, about a page 
in length. Not until 1767 did he feel 
certain enough to publish it, in altered 
and slightly expanded form, as an ex- 
tended postscript to Vaux’s ‘Cupid’s 
Lament,’ in Volume II, now tentatively 
identifying the poet as Thomas Vaux. 

In the poems also Percy made con- 
siderable changes. Most were merely 
corrections to the numerous composi- 
tor’s errors. Occasionally he altered a 
title: for example, ‘St. George and the 
Fair Sabra’ to ‘St. George and the 
Dragon,’ and Thomas Carew’s ‘Dis- 
dain Returned’ to ‘Unfading Beauty.’ 

The modernizing influence of Shen- 
stone, a tendency frequently deplored 
by Percy’s critics, appeared at the very 
first. Thus in Volume III for the old 
fragment of “The Marriage of Sir 
Gawaine’ Percy decided to substitute 
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Shenstone’s modernized version even 
before the material for the second 
sheet was sent to the printer. At least 
in the Percy copy the proof of sheet 
B reaches only line 77, and the poem is 
concluded in manuscript on inserted 
leaves. The original version was fi- 
nally printed in the 1794 edition of 
the Reliques. In Volume Il, ‘As Ye 
Came from the Holy Land’ was at first 
printed substantially as it appears in 
the Percy Folio; and the headnote read 
‘This copy is printed from the Editor’s 
folio MS. compared with another in 
“The Garland of Good-will....”’ 
As actually published, however, it too 
was considerably ‘improved’ by Shen- 
stone. 

In Volume I, Book I originally con- 
cluded with ‘Edom o’ Gordon,’ which 
at first followed the Foulis edition of 
1755, with the following final stanzas 
by Sir David Dalrymple: 


And mony wer the mudie men, 
Lay gasping on the grein: 

For o’ fifty men, that Edom brocht out, 
But five returnd again. 


And mony were the mudie men, 
He left to grin and grane: 

And mony were the weiping. dames, 
Lay lemanless at hame. 


Then back to his lady and babes he hied, 
Their esches dear to find: 

Ah! lever I’d find those dear eschés, 
Then a’ the gowd of Inde. 


And round, and round the wa’s he went 
Ein wood wi’ fell despair: 

Then lap into the brenning flames, 
And word spaik nevir mair. 


But Percy and Shenstone collaborated 
in the revision of ‘Edom o’ Gordon’ 
to include some of the version of ‘Cap- 
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tain Carre,’ in the Percy Folio.® Still, 
however, the conflation concluded 
Book I, even though at this time Percy 
had already written Lady Percy ask- 
ing permission to dedicate the Reliques 
to her. 

Most interesting of all among the 
Percy copies of the Reliques and the 
proofsheets are several poems which, 
for one reason or another, Percy de- 
cided to suppress. In Volume I, ‘The 
Jolly Beggar,’ attributed to James V 
of Scotland, he canceled after the 
sheets had been printed off, as ‘too li- 
centious to be admitted into this col- 
lection.’ * Percy’s version was to com- 
prise twenty-eight verses, plus a ‘Fa 
la la’ refrain, as in Herd’s version. 
Whether Percy’s canceled ‘Jolly Beg- 
gar’ was the first printing of the bal- 
lad, however, seems unlikely. “The 
Jolly Beggar’ seems to have been 
printed, presumably with the longer 
refrain, in Volume II of The Charmer, 
published in Edinburgh by J. Yair in 
1752." This collection Percy possessed. 

In Volume II Percy printed, then 
omitted ‘On Saint Thomas a Becket’ 
and ‘Allen and Mary.’ The former, 
which was originally printed in Book 
I as Number V, occupying pages 23, 
24, and most of 25, Percy found in the 
first number of Bibliotheca Literaria 


*Shenstone began ‘improving’ ‘Edom o’ 
Gordon,’ particularly the conclusion, even 
before 6 June 1759, evidently shortly after 
Percy sent him a copy of the poem. See 
Shenstone’s Letters, pp. 513, 517, 520, 532, 
598. 
*See Percy’s Reliques, 2nd ed., 1767, Il, 
59 


* The index of Vol. I lists ‘The Jolly Beg- 
gar’ for Vol. II, pp. 237-247. Vol. I contains 
also ‘The Gaberlunzie-Man,’ likewise attrib- 
uted to James V of Scotland and printed in 
the Reliques. A copy of Vol. II has not yet 
been located. 
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(1722), edited by Samuel Jebb.* ‘Al- 
len and Mary’ was originally accorded 
the honor of ending the volume: ® 


ALLEN AND MARY. 


Written by Mr. Marshall, a young 
gentleman of Dublin, lately deceased. 


HE bells were heard all in the 
morn, 
And Allen he rose full soon; 
Sad tidings he heard for Allen to hear, 
That Mary would wed ere noon. 


Then Allen he call’d on Thomas’s name, 
And Thomas came at his call: 

Make ready a coffin and winding shroud, 
For Mary shall see my fall. 


When last we parted with brimful eyne, 
Right loving she made a vow: — 
But Richard has twice as my [many] 
sheep, 
And Mary forgets me now. 


Then bear me to the grass-green bank, 
Where we did kiss and play; 
And tell her the rain, that made it so 
green, 
Has wash’d my kisses away. 


The bridegroom he led the bride so fair, 
The parson he came anon: 
But Thomas had brought his dear friend’s 
corse 
Or ere the wedding was done. 


He laid him on the grass-green bank, 
Where they did kiss, and play, 
And told her the rain, that made it so 
green, 
Had wash’d his kisses away. 


*In the proof copy of the poem in the 
Harvard Percy Papers, folder 275, the source 
is inaccurately supplied in manuscript as 
“Wasse’s Miscellanea Literaria.’ The poem 
— in an article submitted by Joseph 

asse. 


*It occupied pages 371 and 372 (leaf 
Aaz), and at its conclusion was printed 
‘THE END OF BOOK THE THIRD,’ 
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When she beheld poor Allen his corse, 
Her maiden blush was lost, 

She faded as though, on an April day 
A primrose nipt by the frost. 


Then all-heneath [beneath] one fatal sod 
Together they buried were: 
False lovers, who break your plighted 
vows, 
Take heed ye never come there! 


Percy evidently decided early not to 
use the poem, for he never corrected 
the compositor’s errors in the proof.’° 
Its author may have been the John 
Marshall who in 1743 published The 
Charmers anonymously in Dublin. 

For Volume III Percy printed, then 
suppressed ‘The Protestation,’ ‘Al- 
phonso and Gonsalez,’ and “The Dying 
Shepherdess.’ Proofsheets of all of 
these are contained in folder 275 of 
the Harvard Percy Papers. At least 
ten lines of Carew’s ‘Protestation’ were 
printed, presumably on page 245, fol- 
lowing ‘St. George and the Dragon.’ 
The remainder of the poem is in the 
proofsheet supplied in manuscript. 
That Percy suppressed Carew’s poem 
is especially interesting in the light of 
his announcement, also suppressed, in 
the prefatory note to Carew’s ‘Disdain 
Returned’ that he would in the Rel- 
iques revive many of Carew’s ‘sonnets.’ 
Yet during the proof stage he even 
cut the only Carew poem he retained: 
‘Disdain Returned’ once included all 
but its last two lines, which Percy evi- 
dently did not intend to print, as they 
are supplied in manuscript. 

‘Alphonso and Gonsalez,” which was 
printed from the Percy Folio, collated 
with an ‘old printed copy,’ once occu- 
pied pages 247 (signature Rq recto) 

* These are here corrected from a manu- 


script copy among the Harvard Percy 
Papers, folder 240. 
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through 254. Presumably Percy de- 
cided to omit it because Shenstone, 
who read the poem in the 1723 Col- 
lection of Old Ballads, thought it a 
‘very cold Narrative.’ ™ 

‘The Dying Shepherdess’ was to 
occupy the three following pages, but 
page 257 was presumably never in 
print, for lines 32-37 are supplied in 
manuscript. Evidently Percy decided 
to omit the poem before the printer 
ever received copy for sheet S. Al- 
though the headnote announces that it 
is ‘Printed (with some corrections) 
from the editors folio MS. collated 
with two black-letter copies in the 
Pepys collection,’ it is so changed from 
the ‘Amyntas’ of the Folio as to be 
almost unrecognizable, a fate which 
was unfortunately far from unique. 

From these changes which Percy 
effected during the printing one can 
observe new details of the processes 


“Shenstone to Percy, n.d., in the Har- 
vard Percy Papers, folder 273. It is printed 
in Shenstone’s Letters, p. 658. There are two 
identical proofs of ‘Alphonso and Gonsalez’ 
in folder 275. 
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which helped to alter the selection and 
treatment of material for the Reliques. 
Among these processes several, most 
of them already familiar to students 
of Percy, are particularly notable. 
Thus he exhibited increasing tact in 
omitting poems which, like “The Jolly 
Beggar,’ might shock some of his read- 
ers, and in altering materials so as to 
flatter rather than offend the family 
pride of aristocrats like the Gordons 
and Lady Percy. Moreover Shenstone, 
until his death early in 1763, exerted 
considerable influence toward the se- 
lection, arrangement, and moderniza- 
tion of material. Yet after the print- 
ing began, Percy, as has been seen, de- 
cided to limit the reprinting of such 
Cavalier lyrics as Carew’s and to sup- 
press Marshall’s modern ballad ‘Allen 
and Mary.’ Thus Percy’s own copies 
of the Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry reveal more clearly than before 
a shift away from the material indi- 
cated by the earliest running title — 
‘SELECT SONGS / AND BAL- 
LADS.’ 
Ropney M. Barne 


William and Mary Howitt: Bibliographical Notes 


ESIDES their friendships with 

Wordsworth, Hunt, Tenny- 

son, Dickens, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the Rossettis, and many 
other prominent nineteenth-century 
figures, William and Mary Howitt 
made a claim upon readers of English 
literature by numberless contributions 
to periodicals and one hundred and 
eighty or more separately published 
works — which achieved a total of 


about seven hundred editions and 
issues. They quickened the stream of 
imaginative books for children: Mary 
introduced Hans Christian Andersen 
to English readers, and wrote “The 
Spider and the Fly’ in her series first 
collected as Sketches of Natural His- 
tory. They translated from German, 
Danish, Dano-Norwegian, Swedish, 
and French. They wrote the first sub- 
stantial English history of Scandina- 
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vian literature. They made the rural 
life of England their particular domain 
for half a century. 

About 1830 Howitt spoke out as a 
constructive critic of Quakerism from 
within the Society of Friends. From 
1833 to 1848 he aided the movements 
for disestablishment of the Church and 
reform of Parliament with such books 
as A Popular History of Priestcraft 
in All Ages and Nations and The Aris- 
tocracy of England (under the pseu- 
donym of ‘John Hampden, Junr.’). 
By 1853 he had added Australian ex- 
ploration to the topics on which he 
wrote with authority, though with 
haste. Ten years later he became Eng- 
land’s most prolific advocate of the 
‘Christian branch’ of spiritualism. 
Shortly after his death at Rome in 
1879, Mary joined the Catholic 
Church, becoming a revered lay- 
woman. She then matched her hus- 
band’s standard Homes and Haunts of 
the Most Eminent British Poets with 
a self-censored but valuable work, 
Mary Howitt: An Autobiography, 
1889, edited by their daughter Mar- 
garet. 

No general bibliography of the 
Howitts has been published. The list 
below is intended as a supplement to 
the entries under the Howitts in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, 
The Cambridge Bibliography of Eng- 
lish Literature, the published cata- 
logues of the British Museum and the 
Library of Congress, and Joseph 
Smith, A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Friends Books (2 vols., London, 1867, 
and Supplement, 1893).1 It includes 


*It may be noted that Howitt almost cer- 
tainly could not have been, as the CBEL 
says he was, editor of the Aurora Borealis, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 1833. 
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(in each case in the earliest known 
edition) works not previously attrib- 
uted, works by William wrongly at- 
tributed to Mary, and one work — 
Trust and Trial, by Bjérnson — in 
which the author is here first identi- 
fied.? Location of one accessible copy 
of each item listed is given whenever 
known. 


WILLIAM HOWITT, 1792-1879 


Commemorative Verses, Addressed to 
Friends of Richard Leaver, of Mans- 
field, Who Suddenly Expired in Greas- 
ley Bible Meeting, 9th Month 23rd, 
1817. Mansfield: Printed by R. Collin- 
son, 1818. [Friends House, London.]| 

William Howit:’s Second Letter to 
Archdeacon Wilkins, in Reply to His 
Postscript of July 25th. Reprinted 
from the Nottingham Review, with a 
Postscript. Nottingham: R. Sutton, 
Review Office, 1833. [Nottingham 
Public.) 


George Fox and His First Disciples; or, 
The Society of Friends as It Was, and 
as It Is. Philadelphia: Merrihew & 
Gunn, 1837. [Boston Public.] 

The Grey Squirrels. London: Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton 
[1910?]. [From The Boy’s Country- 
Book, 1839. Bodleian.] 

[‘Mary Howitt.’] No Sense Like Com- 
mon Sense; or, Some Passages in the 
Life of Charles Middleton, Esq. [by 
William Howitt]. London: Thomas 
Tegg, 1843. [British Museum.] 

(‘Mary Howitt.’] My Uncle the Clock- 
maker. A Tale [by William Howitt]. 
London: Thomas Tegg [1844]. “Tales 
for the People and Their Children.’ 
[British Museum. Harvard has New 
York and Philadelphia, 1845.] 


*No attempt has been made to cover 
translations from the Howitts; a canvassing 
of European libraries would undoubtedly 
provide a considerable array. 
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William Howitt’s Reply to Mr. Saun- 
ders’s Appeal to the Press and the Pub- 
lic. London: Howitt’s Journal, 1847. 
[ Harvard. ]} 

Letters to the Merchants and Mechanics 
of England, on the True Importance 
of India to This Country. London: 
Howitt’s Journal Office, 1847. [Uni- 
versity of Birmingham.] 

The Kickleburys on the Rhine. By M. A. 
Titmarsh [pseud., William Makepeace 
Thackeray]. Autumnal Excursions 
through the Odenwald, the Neckerthal 
and the Haardt; with Tales for the 
Road [from The Year-Book of the 
Country], by William Howitt. Frank- 
fort on the Main: Charles Jugel, 1851. 
[ Harvard. | 


Fortune Wildred, the Foundling. Also 
Lizzie Leigh, and The Miner’s Daugh- 
ters. New York: DeWitt & Davenport 
[c. 1853]. [From Household Words. 
Howitt wrote The Miner’s Daughters. 
New York Public.] 


Homes and Haunts of the Wise and 
Good; or, Visits to Remarkable Places 
in English History and Literature. By 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, William Howitt, 
Thomas Grattan [and others]. Phila- 
delphia: J. W. Bradley, 1859. [Re- 
prints chapter from Homes and 
Haunts of the Most Eminent British 
Poets, 1847. New York Public. Har- 
vard has 1860 printing. ] 


Richard Cobden and William Howitt on 
Co-operation. Manchester: Henry Pit- 
man [c. 1862]. [Reprinted from the 
Co-operator. Columbia.) 

Spirit Manifestations: A Letter by Wil- 
liam Howitt, Published in 1862, Com- 
menting on the Odic Theory of Rev. 
Mr. Mahan. Boston: The American 
Liberal Tract Society [1863?]. “No. 9.’ 
[Jobn Rylands.} 

Poetical Works. By Thomas Moore. 
With a Life of the Author [by William 
Howitt]. London: Routledge, Warne 
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& Routledge, 1864. [Abridges chapter 
from Homes and Haunts, 1847. New 
York Public.] 

Nicodemians and Thomasians. London: 
The Spiritual Lyceum, 1865. ‘The 
Lyceum Tracts. No. 1.’ [John Ry- 
lands.) 


Letters on Spiritualism. London: The 
Spiritual Lyceum, 1865. “The Spiritual 
Lyceum Tracts. No. 7.’ [John Ry- 
lands.) 

What Spiritualism Has Taught. (Re- 
printed from the Spiritual Magazine.) 
London: Thomas Scott; Isle of Wight: 
F. N. Broderick, 1865. [Harvard.] 


Throwing of Stones and Other Sub- 
stances by Spirits. Extracted from the 
‘Spiritual Magazine’ for January and 
February, 1865. London: Thomas 
Scott [1865]. [Jobn Rylands.} 


MARY (BOTHAM) HOWITT 
1799-1888 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book. 
MDCCCXL. With Poetical Illustra- 
tions by Lfetitia]. E[lizabeth]. L[an- 
don]. and Mary Howitt. London: 
Fisher, Son & Co.; Paris: Quai de 
L’Ecole, 1840. [British Museum.] 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book. 
MDCCCXLI. With Poetical Ilustra- 
tions by Mary Howitt. London: Fish- 
er, Son & Co.; Paris: Quai de L’Ecole, 
1841. [British Museum.]} 

[The same.] MDCCCXLIL. 1842. [Brit- 
ish Museum. | 

The Ford Family; or, Little Coin, Much 
Care. With Illustrations. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co. [c. 1881]. 
[Revision of Little Coin, Much Care; 
or, How Poor Men Live, 1842. Uni- 
versity of Birmingham.] 

Martha and Mary: A True Narrative. 
Reprinted from “The British Friend’ 
[1843]. Stafford: J. Halden [Halden 
& Haygood, Ltd.], 1930. [Friends 
House, London.] 
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The Fairies of the Caldon-Low. A Mid- 
summer Legend. London [printed], 
New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co. [c. 1900]. ‘Longman’s 
Series of Recitations. No. 14.’ [From 
Ballads and Other Poems, 1847. Bod- 
leian.] 


The Story of a Happy Home; or, The 
Children’s Year, and How They Spent 
It. London, Edinburgh, and New 
York: T{homas]. Nelson & Sons, 
1875. [Revision of The Children’s 
Year, 1847.] 


The Playmate: A Pleasant Companion 
for Spare Hours. Containing Tales by 
Mary Howitt, Felix Summerly [Sir 
Henry Cole], J. E. Taylor, &c. Lon- 
don: Joseph Cundall, 1847. [Univer- 
sity of Birmingham.] 

Saddler Miiller’s Wendel [by Mary 
Howitt]. With Other Tales. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. [c. 1851]. 
[From The Playmate. Harvard.] 


Floral Gems. By Mary Howitt and 
Others. New York: E. G. Taylor, 
1847. [New York Public. Harvard bas 
New York: C. P. Huestis, 1849.] 


My Juvenile Days, and Other Tales. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1850. 
[Includes My Own Story; or, The 
Autobiography of a Child, 1844; 
Which Is the Wiser, 1842; Who Shall 
Be Greatest, 1841. Columbia.] 


Juvenile Tales and Stories. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1850. [Includes 
The Two Apprentices, c. 1845; My 
Uncle the Clockmaker, 1844; Hope 
On! Hope Ever!, 1840. New York 
Public.) 


The Christmas Tree: A Book of Stories. 
New York: C. S. Francis & Co.; Bos- 
ton: J. H. Francis, 1852. [Collected 
from magazines and annuals. New 
York Public.) 


Pictures and Verses for Young People. 
New York: Lewis Colby & Co., 1853. 
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[Collected from magazines and an- 
nuals. New York Public.] 


Midsummer Flowers; or, The Dial of 
Love at Noonday. A Volume for the 
Young. London: Darton & Co. [1853]. 
[New edition of The Dial of Love, 
1852. University of Birmingbam.] 


A Birthday Gift. The Dial of Love. A 
Book for Young People. London: 
Darton & Co. [c. 1857]. [New edition 
of The Dial of Love, 1852. University 
of Birmingham.] 


Stories in Rhyme. Boston: Brown, Bazin 
& Company, 1855. [Collected from 
other works. Boston Public.] 


[Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne.] Trust and 
Trial. A Story from the Danish by 
Mary Howitt. London: Hurst and 
Blackett, 1858. [Harvard.] 


Peter Drake’s Dream, and Other Stories. 
New York: James Miller, 1866. [Col- 
lected from other works. Boston Pub- 
lic.] 

All Is Not Gold That Glitters. London 
[printed Guildford] and New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. [c. 1870]. 
[Mrs Edith L. Wilson, Walton-on- 
Thames.]| 


Songs of Animal Life: Poems by Mary 
Howitt. London, Edinburgh [print- 
ed], and New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons [c. 1870]. [Enlarged from 
Sketches of Natural History, 1834. 
Boston Athenaeum.] 


A Few Words on a Neglected Subject. 
Specially Addressed to Those Who 
Have Care of the Young. London: S. 
W. Partridge & Co. [n. d.] [University 
of Birmingham.] 

With the Birds: Poems by Mary Howitt. 
With Ninety Illustrations by Gia- 
comelli. London [printed], Edin- 
burgh, and New York: Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons [n. d.]. [Enlarged from 
Birds and Flowers and Other Country 
Things, 1838, and Birds and Their 
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Nests (c. 1871). Mrs Edith L. Wilson, 
Walton-on-Thames. | 

The Spider & the Fly [with] Thy Sweet 
Silver Light [and] Bonny Moon. Lon- 
don: E. Hodges, from Pitts’ Toy and 
Marble Warehouse [n. d.]. [The 
Spider and the Fly was pirated as a 
Peter Parley poem as early as 1830. 
Bodleian. | 


Including the 8 items noted above, 
the Harvard Library holds about 210 
editions and issues of Howitt titles. 
Harvard thus has the largest known 
collection of books by the Howitts in 
the United States. In addition, there 


Business Manuscripts 


HE publication of a new list 
of the manuscripts in the 
Baker Library of the Harvard 


Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration is an appropriate time to take 
stock of the growth of the collections. 
It is nineteen years since the appear- 
ance of a first list, and thirteen years 
since Arthur H. Cole surveyed the col- 
lections and the procedures for han- 
dling them in the Library Quarterly. 
The fact that the new list contains 
more than twice as many entries as 
the old is an indication of the growth 
of the Manuscript Division of the Li- 
brary; and there have been some 


* List of Business Manuscripts in Baker 
Library, compiled by Margaret R. Cusick 
(Boston, 1932). 

List of Business Manuscripts in Baker 
Library, compiled by Robert W. Lovett 
(Boston, 1951); photo-offset by Edward 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor. This new List 
may be obtained from Baker Library. 

Arthur H. Cole, ‘Business Manuscripts: 
Collection, Handling, and Cataloging,’ Li- 
brary Quarterly, Vill (1938), 93-114. 
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are in the Library unpublished letters 
to Eliza Meteyard (214), Mr and Mrs 
James T. Fields (5), Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (4), Mr and Mrs S. C. Hall 
(2), William Dean Howells (2), 
Henry Colburn (1), Harriet Mar- 
tineau (1), J. J. Smith (1), and Ben- 
jamin Webster (1). Two Howitt let- 
ters at Harvard concerning Keats and 
other Romantic poets have been pub- 
lished by Professor Hyder E. Rollins 
in The Keats Circle: Letters and 
Papers, 1816-1878 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948). 

Cart R. Wooprinc 


in the Baker Library 


changes in procedure since Professor 
Cole wrote his article. But before re- 
cent developments are described, a 
brief review of the history of the col- 
lecting of business manuscripts at Har- 
vard may be helpful. 

Baker Library, and earlier Widener, 
were among the first institutions to 
collect and care for business records 
on a large scale. The Harvard Com- 
mission on Western History had been 
instrumental in obtaining such mate- 
rials for Widener even before Dean 
Gay and Professor Cole in 1916 ac- 
quired the Slater Collection for the 
Business School. These fifteen hun- 
dred volumes of records of the many 
Slater cotton and woolen mills still 
constitute one of the larger and more 
valuable collections; and their handling 
set the pattern for many similar masses 
of material. With the completion of 
Baker Libray in 1927, it was possible 
to set up a Division of Manuscripts in 
reasonably adequate quarters. The or- 
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ganization of the Business Historical 
Society two years earlier had resulted 
in an agreement whereby manuscripts 
and books collected by its members 
were turned over to the Baker Library 
for preservation. These two circum- 
stances, together with the activities of 
Howard Corning, the Library’s field 
agent and first head of the Manuscript 
Division, brought about a greatly in- 
creased flow of manuscripts into the 
Library. Charles H. Taylor, for many 
years President of the Society, was an 
especially generous donor. Many 
purely business collections were trans- 
ferred from the other Harvard libra- 
ries; the Boston Public Library turned 
over papers of early Boston merchants; 
and the New England Historic Gene- 
alogical Society deposited the Thomas 
and John Hancock Collection. It was 
not long before the contents num- 
bered thousands of volumes, ranging 
from a single account book of a Colo- 
nial farmer or storekeeper to the hun- 
dreds of volumes of the Slater, the 
Heard, or the Trotter Collections. 
The small staff, under the direction 
of Mrs Sophia H. Glidden, cata- 
logued, classified, and shelved as much 
of the incoming material as possible, 
working in space now occupied by 
the Kress Room. The larger collec- 
tions were placed in the stacks, but it 
was necessary to crate and store some 
of them after they had been recorded, 
sometimes fairly completely, at other 
times in summary fashion only. It 
soon became apparent that a printed 
catalogue of the collections would be 
desirable, so that prospective users 
would know what they might find. 
The task of compilation fell to Mrs 
Margaret R. Cusick, who followed 
Mrs Glidden as head of the Division 
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in 1929. In this pamphlet, which has 
been described as ‘a classified list, with 
physical and occasionally analytical 
description,’ * the entries are arranged 
first in accordance with the industry 
classification developed at the Business 
School by William P. Cutter and 
thereunder chronologically by the 
earliest date in a given collection. The 
List thus follows- the Division’s own 
shelf-list, and approximates the physi- 
cal arrangement of the material on the 
shelves. The lack of an index was soon 
felt, and a typed listing of personal 
and place names was compiled for the 
use of the staff. An examination of the 
five hundred and eight entries, cover- 
ing a wide variety of fields, shows the 
collection even then to have been 
strongest in the records of New Eng- 
land textile firms and the shipping in- 
terests of the early nineteenth century. 

The depression years saw a decline 
in collecting activities, but the ground- 
work had been so well laid that ma- 
terials continued to come in, almost 
unsought. When businesses, such as 
the Boston Transcript, went out of 
existence, the lawyers or executors 
offered the records to the Historical 
Society or to the Library. A prelim- 
inary survey of the material would be 
carried out by Professor Cole, and 
then the Acquisition Department 
would complete the initial records. 
The collection would then be turned 
over to the Manuscript Division for 
final handling, a procedure which is 
still generally followed. 

In 1933 Mrs Cusick was succeeded 
as head of the Division by Mrs Alice 
M. Lyons, who served until 1941. 
Much of the preliminary sorting of 


* Henrietta M. Larson, Guide to Business 
History (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 989. 
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unbound materials was done by Miss 
Marjorie Brooks. It is recalled that at 
one time she discovered a pair of black 
funeral trousers in a batch of records. 
During this period the Division office 
was moved to quarters on the fourth 
floor, where it remained until 1942, 
when Miss Evelyn H. Puffer (later 
Mrs Knowlton) succeeded Mrs Mar- 
garet T. Wooley as chief. It was then 
placed on the second floor, and the 
Labor Collection added to Mrs Knowl- 
ton’s charge. 

With the beginning of World War 
II, space needs on the part of the armed 
services resulted in the removal of the 
office to a corner of the basement. 
Here Mrs Grace P. Bowser, in addi- 
tion to her duties as head of the Acqui- 
sition Department, was able to shelve 
temporarily the small amounts of ma- 
terial received and to answer inquiries. 
The crates were stored for the dura- 
tion in the New England Deposit Li- 
brary. Following the end of the war, 
full-time service was first resumed in 
1947 under the direction of Mrs Caro- 
lyn R. Peeler, whose husband was then 
a student at Harvard. The following 
year the writer assumed duties as head 
of the Division on a three-year loan 
from the Harvard University Ar- 
chives, and the office and reading room 
were again established on the second 
floor. Besides the organization of 
some of the collections as yet unhan- 
died, the most pressing job was the 
revision of the 1932 List of Business 
Manuscripts. And it was with the new 
List that this paper began. 

Policies in the matter of selecting 
collections of manuscripts have not 
changed basically since Professor 
Cole’s article in the Library Quarterly. 
The filling up of available space has 
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made still more appropriate his remark 
that collections are not sought out un- 
less they relate to New England indus- 
try and are fairly complete in coverage 
or are of early date. In a few cases, 
collections already received have been 
offered to other institutions to which 
they might more appropriately be- 
long. Thus certain Connecticut ma- 
terials have gone to Yale, various 
Michigan collections have been trans- 
ferred to the University of Michigan, 
and additions have been made to the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road records in the Newberry Li- 
brary. Few large collections of recent 
records have been accepted unless re- 
search is already planned upon them. 
In this way the Pepperell Collection 
was used by Mrs Knowlton in writing 
her book, Pepperell’s Progress (1948), 
the Waltham Watch Collection by 
Charles W. Moore for Timing a Cen- 
tury (1945), the Saco-Lowell Collec- 
tion by George S. Gibb for The Saco- 
Lowell Shops (1950), and the Whitin 
Machine Works Collection by Thomas 
R. Navin, Jr, for The Whitin Machine 
Works since 1831 (1950). The pro- 
cedure for bulky modern records ad- 
vocated by the National Records Man- 
agement Council, whereby business 
firms rent space in records centers, is 
probably the only practical solution. 
Such in part is the conclusion of Pro- 
fessor Cole in an article, ‘Business 
Manuscripts: A Pressing Problem,’ 
which appeared in the Journal of Eco- 
nomic History for May 1945. 
Although the problem of space is 
still acute, some of the possibilities sug- 
gested by Professor Cole for meeting 
it have not as yet been tried. The use 
of microfilm is still uneconomical, be- 
cause of the infrequency of calls for 
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material. Of late it has been possible 
to find shelf space for all new collec- 
tions, so that none have had to be 
crated. Once available space has gone, 
the process may have to be resorted 
to again, but it is not a satisfactory 
way of handling materials. Existing 
crates, when brought back from the 
Deposit Library, filled one of the tun- 
nels under the Business School dormi- 
tories, known during the war as the 
Rifle Range. The handling of this 
stored material constitutes one of the 
problems to be met by the Division in 
the future. When the new classroom 
building is built, there will be more 
space available for library purposes, so 
the saturation point may be further 
postponed. It has been the custom, be- 
fore a collection has been finally 
shelved, to dispose of worthless series, 
such as canceled checks, express re- 
ceipts, and bills (where the account 
books are complete). But no collec- 
tion, once handled, has been discarded 
later because more complete series 
have been offered, or because statis- 
tical summaries have been made of it. 
The numerous and bulky textile pay- 
roll records, once studied, may offer 
such an opportunity. But the decision 
for such a move, as well as for the pre- 
liminary weeding of series which may 
have little value, is not an easy one; 
it requires time and knowledge of the 
records in question. 

Although over-all policy has not 
changed since Professor Cole wrote on 
the subject, there have been some al- 
terations in the procedure for the han- 
dling of manuscripts. Because of short- 
ages of staff, it is not always possible 
to label and bookplate as completely 
as was once done; and since the ma- 
terial does not ordinarily leave the 
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building, bookplating is not as imme- 
diately essential. If anything, the Col- 
lection Folder prepared for the larger 
collections is more complete and valu- 
able than before. Where possible, this 
is made a complete inventory, by 
series, of the collection; and with this 
at hand, a detailed labeling of the vol- 
umes is not as necessary. The order of 
arrangement of series within a collec- 
tion is still approximately the same: 
first, minutes of directors’ and stock- 
holders’ meetings, followed by stock- 
holders’ journals and ledgers, general 
account books, purchase records, pro- 
duction records, sales records, and let- 
ters. In the past, some family collec- 
tions have been broken up, in order to 
place volumes in the appropriate in- 
dustry classification. Now these would 
be kept together and the various occu- 
pations indicated by cross-reference 
cards, or, in the case of the List, 
through the index. 

The cardboard containers previ- 
ously in use, consisting of an outer box 
and an inner sleeve, have proved to be 
too unwieldy and expensive. The 
transfer file recently selected for the 
National Archives and the Library 
of Congress has been substituted. 
It comes in two sizes, 12 x 10 x 5 inches 
and 15 x 10 x § inches, with a hinged 
cover and the two front edges rein- 
forced by metal strips. Wooden cases 
measuring 16 x 11% x 10 inches are 
still being used for unbound materials 
in some collections, though they were 
originally designed for sorting only. 
Items folded in the old-fashioned 
‘docket’ manner are generally unfold- 
ed, but, as in the case of the Whitin 
Collection, where the paper is still in 
good condition and the folds bear fil- 
ing notations, the papers have been 
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kept as received. Little repair of docu- 
ments has been attempted, except in 
the case of early materials, when silk- 
ing has been done by Miss Margaret 
A. Daly of the Binding Department. 

Since the collections are used by 
only a few persons at a time, consid- 
erable informality is possible. How- 
ever, a register of searchers is main- 
tained, and a record is now being kept 
by collections used. For reasons best 
known to the scholars, the Hancock 
and Israel Thorndike papers have 
been most in demand recently. Within 
the year representatives of the Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin Historical Socie- 
ties have been searching the Cooke, 
Astor, and other collections for items 
relating to their interests. Orders for 
film are filled by Widener’s Photostat 
and Microfilm Department; Baker Li- 
brary’s Recordak Film Reader is 
housed in the stacks adjacent to the 
Manuscript Division office. Mrs Doro- 
thea D. Reeves, who looks after the 
Library’s exhibits, frequently calls 
upon the manuscript collections for 
materials. Articles descriptive of in- 
dividual collections often appear in 
the Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society. A mimeographed list of 
books and articles based upon mate- 
rials in the Manuscript Division, com- 
piled in 1948, filled six pages. The 
main object of the new List is to make 
still better known the resources of the 
collections. 

The new List, reproduced by photo- 
offset processes for reasons of econ- 
omy, follows the arrangement of the 
old. As indicated earlier, the number 
of entries for collections has more than 
doubled. Certain business records in 
the Houghton Library have been 
listed, including logbooks and the 
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Theatre Collection’s account books; 
these are marked by an asterisk. Baker 
Library’s 50 logbooks and Houghton’s 
64 have been recorded by date in one 
list. The names of the ships are listed 
alphabetically in the index under the 
heading Ships. The index, in fact, is 
a significant addition to the old List. 
Personal, company, and geographical 
names have been listed, but subject in- 
dexing was not attempted, except for 
the recording of industry classifica- 
tions by which the List is itself ar- 
ranged. Foreign collections have again 
been arranged in language groupings 
at the end; many English items are sin- 
gle volumes, originally part of the Fox- 
well Collection in the Kress Room. 
For each entry, the industry, the pe- 
riod covered by the material, the name 
of the firm, the location of the busi- 
ness, and a general estimate of the 
quantity of material have, whenever 
possible, been given. Further descrip- 
tion varies according to the size of the 
collection and the extent to which it 
has been arranged; in general it has 
been kept brief. Additional features 
are an alphabetical list of donors and a 
chronological index of collections, by 
centuries to 1700, and by decades 
thereafter. 

Some sections in the new List show 
a larger growth than others. The 
number of entries relating to farming 
have increased four times, those rela- 
ting to railroads, seven times. Entries 
for ocean shipping have jumped from 
44 to 156, general store entries from 
58 to 93. It should be remembered 
that these figures represent collections, 
not volumes. Textile records, already 
numerous, have been added to, as have 
those relating to the commission sell- 
ing of textiles and to the manufacture 
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of textile machinery. An examination 
of collections containing more than 
one hundred volumes acquired since 
1932, the date of the old List, is of in- 
terest. The grocery business is repre- 
sented by the records of John Bird 
Company and Charles Hayward Com- 
pany, wholesale grocers of Rockland 
and Bangor, Maine, and by the papers 
of the Whittemore family, who car- 
ried on a general store in Fitzwilliam, 
New Hampshire. Railroad materials 
include the large Boston & Albany 
Collection, comprising early records 
of the Boston & Worcester and West- 
ern Railroads, and the Old Colony 
Collection. Publishing is represented 
by the records of the Boston Tran- 
script and (but recently received) 
those of E. C, Allen, who published 
books and farm magazines in Augusta, 
Maine, in the late nineteenth century. 
Wholesale activities, including import- 
ing, exporting, and shipping, are the 
subject of the Comstock Collection, 
the Hunnewell Papers, and the Henry 
Shaw Collection. Additions to the 
textile holdings include early records 
of the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany and three collections which, as 
previously mentioned, have formed the 
basis for recent books: the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, and the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works Collections. Other acces- 
sions of interest include the volumes 
and photographs from the museum 
of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany in Worcester, records of the 
Waltham Watch Company, and of 
Reed & Barton, silversmiths. An im- 
portant foreign collection received 
during this period consists of fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century account books 
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and letters of the Medici-Tornaquinci 
family. 

Many subsidiary collections have 
grown up about the manuscripts. Iso- 
lated stock certificates, charter parties, 
bills, and similar items have been 
placed in a file of Business Instruments. 
Clippings, advertisements, and circu- 
lars have been classified in accordance 
with the industry classification and 
placed in folders in a vertical file. The 
photograph collection is extensive; all 
framed pictures in the possession of 
the School are recorded in the Manu- 
script Division. In addition, there is 
a large collection of industrial photo- 
graphs, classified by industry number 
and arranged in three groupings by 
size. Photographs of interest from the 
geographic point of view have been 
arranged by state or country in simi- 
lar groupings by size. Portraits of 
economists and business men have been 
collected, as have cartoons; many of 
the latter are from the Foxwell Collec- 
tion. Numerous materials which be- 
cause of their format require special 
treatment have been grouped together 
as Exhibits. Here are fairly substan- 
tial collections of trade cards and 
paper money, and such curiosities as 
an abacus, a fire mark, or a piece of 
wooden water main. 

Although the Labor Collection was 
removed in 1944 from the custody of 
the Manuscript Division, other collec- 
tions, perhaps more closely related, 
have been added. Since it is advan- 
tageous to have the film reader close to 
the manuscripts, the Library’s collec- 
tion of film has been turned over. 
Among a miscellany of items, the 
longest run is a file of the Journal of 
Commerce from 1948. The Library’s 
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map collection is also now an adjunct 
to the Manuscript Division; as befit- 
ting a business library, it is strongest 
in such fields as transportation, com- 
munication, and commerce. The sub- 
ject clipping files, no longer being ac- 
tively added to, are also at present in 
the custody of the Division. But the 
largest and most active subsidiary col- 
lection is the Business School Archives. 
For several years copies of the School’s 
publications, clippings and photo- 
graphs relating to the School, and such 
records as drifted into the Library 
were accumulated in a small room on 
the third floor. In the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Alumni Bulletin for 
Spring, 1947, Donald T. Clark, Asso- 
ciate Librarian, appealed to the alumni 
for contributions of material; many 
photographs, notes, and memorabilia 
were received. The collection has now 
been arranged and catalogued, and 
much that is in frequent use is shelved 
in the Manuscript Division reading 
room. Significant files include the 
mimeographed casebooks, of which a 
yearly set is being kept, the doctoral 
theses, and the papers of several former 
professors. Although the central cor- 
respondence files of the School are 
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kept by Miss E. Louise Sheehan in a 
newly decorated room in the base- 
ment of the Library, it is expected 
that the Archives Collection will con- 
tinue to grow. The Manuscript Divi- 
sion has truly become, as the Librarian 
recently remarked, a Department of 
Special Collections. 

Interest in the preservation of busi- 
ness records, and a realization of the 
problems involved, have developed 
considerably in the past few years. 
Baker Library has contributed to the 
solution of these problems in the past 
and, in cooperation with the other 
agencies now in the field, will try to 
do so in the future. Whether careful 
weeding and storage in crates, or mi- 
crofilm, or some other method will 
be the answer to the problem of bulk, 
the next few years may tell. Time 
will also show whether the Manuscript 
Division will receive additional space 
when changes take place in Baker Li- 
brary subsequent to the construction 
of Aldrich Hall. It is hoped that some 
way out of the blind alley created by 
lack of space may be found, so that 
the Manuscript Division may increase 
its usefulness. 

Rosert W. Lovett 
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